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THE CHRISTMAS GUEST. 
BY JOHN B. TABB. 


ONE are the holy Magi, and with them 
The wondrous Star, their guide; 
But in my heart, a lowly Bethlehem, 
Do thou, O Babe, abide! 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 
1891. 


SOME ATTRACTIVE FEATURES. 


The Great South American Series, by THEODORE CHILD, 
with numerous iilustrations from photographs and by the best 
artists: a full exposition of the five Spanish-American Repub- 
ies: their political, commercial, industrial, and educational sit- 
uation and outlook: giving also an exceptionally faithful and 
interesting portraiture of the manners and customs of the peo- 
ple, Spanish and native. An Album of Original Drawings 
by William Makepeace Thackeray, now offered for their 
first publication in HARPER’s MAGAZINE. Private Letters of 
Charles Dickens: familiar letters to WILKIE COLLINS, hith- 


erto unpublished, Edited by Laurence Hutton. Another 
Chapter from My Memoirs, by Mr. De BLowitz. A Nov- 
elette by W. D. Howells, ‘‘An Iiaperative Duty.” A Novel 


by Charles Egbert Craddock, entitled ‘‘In the ‘Stranger Peo- 
ple’s’ Country,” to begin in the January Number. A Novel 
by George du Maurier. As the first novel of this great artist, 
illustrated by his inimitable drawings, it will create exceptional 
interest. Comedies of Shakespeare Illustrated by Abbey. 
‘* Measure for Measure" and the ‘‘ Comedy of Errors” will be 
ready for early publication. Interesting Papers on Southern 
California, by CHARLES DupLEY WARNER; on London, by 
WALTER Besant; Wessex Folk, by THomas Harpy; The 
Warwickshire Avon, by A. T. QuILLER-Coucu, superbly illus- 
trated -by ALFRED Parsons; Sketches of Eastern Travel, by 
CONSTANCE FENIMORE WooLson; Sketches of the North- 
west Pacific Coast, by JULIAN RALPH, illustrated by FRED- 
rRic Remincron. American Riders, a series of papers by 
Col. T. A. DopGs, U.S. A., illustrated by FREDERIC REMING- 
ron. Eprrortat DEPARTMENTS conducted by GEORGE WILL- 
IAM CuRTIS, WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS, and CHARLES DUDLEY 
WARNER. 
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sent direct to the. publishers should be accompanied by Post-office Money 


Order or Draft. When no time is specified, subscriptions wili begin with 
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A Twelve-page Illustrated Supplement. 
TERMS: 10 CENTS A COPY.—$4 00 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
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Our next number will contain a Pattern-sheet Supplement, 
with a variety of full-sized patterns, together with illustrations 
and descriptions, of Seasonable Toilettes— WINTER WALK- 
InG, Visitine, and Hovusk Torterres: EVENING Gowns ; 
Wraprines; Giris’ Froces, efc., ete. 








THE GIFT OF CHRISTMAS. 


WORLD without a Christmas! Who of us can 
JX imagine it, or in imagining can fail to realize 
what Christmas has done for the world? The exi- 
gencies of our modern life have robbed us of the full 
meaning of Sunday; one man’s rest in it is purchased 
at the cost of another man’s labor, and no universal 
peace prevails. Our time of Thanksgiving is a time 
of merrymaking, each family choosing its own way. 
Itis a national, not a universal jubilee; held closer to 
the hearts of certain sections than to others. And so 
with high days and holidays the world over; with 
all feasts and festivals. They belong to creeds or 
governments; to superstitions of the soil or the tra- 
ditions of a tribe. But Christmas—Christmas be- 
longs to no one nation alone, nor to one tongue, nor 
to one latitude or longitude, nor to one color or 
creed. Neither is it a movable feast, though it comes 
with the frost of winter, as with us; and with the 
perfume of drooping blossoms, as in the southern 
hemisphere. Nor yet is it a day one man celebrates 
with a dance and another with a feast, thinking he 
has fulfilled all of its spirit. Though feasts belong 
to it, and good cheer, and all the sweet delights of 
gifts given and gifts received; though the beauteous 
tree comes in and the blazing log; though the deer 
of St. Nicholas prance over the snow, and young 
hearts are merry and old hearts are glad—though all 
these things belong to this day, yet even they are but 
the outcome, the fulfilment of that deeper note which 
marks this day, that note of good-will to men, sung 
first by the angels at Bethlehem. For it is the spirit 
of good-will to others that all men feel on Christmas 
that makes the day distinct, pre-eminent, distinguish- 
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ing it from all other days, and giving to it all the 
power it has. 

We have done much for Christmas. We have 
given it joyous ceremonials, growing in beauty and 
sentiment all these centuries through. We have 
done this for Christmas, but Christmas has done far 
more for us. It has given to the world this one day, 
when all about its hemispheres, like a finely wrought 
web, one thought is woven in the minds of men, in- 
spiring the best and sweetest actions of the year. 
There is no man but feels its influence, or failing has 
more sorrow for himself that his joy is dead, than for 
those he has failed to make happy. The poorest, the 
most squalid, the keenest sufferer, the happiest, most 
prosperous of men—all these obey one common 
impulse; they give their best, poor as some of their 
offerings may be, for the joy of others. It is this, 
then, that Christmas has done for the world, stirring 
men to common action. And with such a cordon of 
thought about the world, growing stronger and wider 
each one of these eighteen hundred and ninety years, 
who can doubt that in its spirit may be found the 
true secret of those great philanthropic measures 
which, beyond all other events, mark the enlightened 
legislation of our day? 

There are self-appointed censors who see none of 
the joy and only the burden of Christmas. They 
dwell on the “ obligations” of the day, and the bur- 
den of making gifts. But the spirit of Christmas is 
not with such as these, and the gifts at which they 
murmur never belonged to the day. <A gift—and it 
is of gifts one must always think on Christmas, since 
it was on that day that the greatest of all gifts was 
made to the world—a gift must always be free. It 
must be untrammelled, impose no obligation, have no 
taint of selfishness, nor any spirit of barter or gain. 
It must spring from the highest and noblest impulse 
in ourselves, There is a joy and blessedness in giv- 
ing, but there is a something even higher when the 
thought of the good belonging rightfully to others 
prevails even over these. For a gift that is true be- 
longs always to him to whom it is made, and the part 
we play as givers, even when with self-sacrifice, is 
only the waking of others up to a knowledge of what 
is theirs. And for this, and all truths great and 
small, we have only to look again at the world’s 
greatest gift made through Christ, and draw our 
meaning from it. 

So there lies in each one’s hands a great priv- 
ilege on Christmas Day beyond all other days. 
Whether by word of good cheer, of hope and encour- 
agement, whether by kindly greeting or gentle act 
of courtesy, or whether by gifts or merrymaking, by 
the simplest things we do as well as by the great- 
est, the privilege and the power are ours of making 
another feel all the joy that is one’s own. For joy is 
God-given, and belongs by right to each of us; and as 
through joy in Christ we came to a knowledge of the 
common brotherhood of man, so through joy in each 
other we may learn to know Christ again, then man 
once more, till all hands are joined and all heads are 
bent, and the prayer of Tiny Tim is the prayer of 
each: ‘‘ God bless us every one!” 


MERRY CHRISTMAS. 

geen BAZAR wishes every reader a merry 

Christmas. Wherever this beautiful number 
goes it carries a warm hand-clasp and a heart-greet- 
ing to the dear ones at home, and we follow it in 
thought on its journey over miles of land and leagues 
of sea, and watch the eager faces of old and young 
that give it cordial welcome in happy homes here and 
abroad. The thousands of families who count the 
BaZaR a valued household friend have never seen its 
present Christmas feast surpassed in the elements of 
variety and charm. Authors and artists have done 
their best to make it perfect, and the publishers 
have sent it forth in a festive cover, as befits the 
season. With pictures by C. D. Gibson, Alice Barber, 
Rosina Emmet Sherwood, A. B. Wenzell, and Irving 
Wiles, with stories by Marion Harland, Rose Haw- 
thorne Lathrop, and Florence Snedeker, with poems 
by Will Carleton and John B. Tabb, an attractive 
Christmas miscellany, and exquisite fashions for the 
season, the Bazar confidently challenges compari- 
son with the household journals of the world, and so, 
to one and all, wishes a merry Christmas. 


CHRISTMAS PURSE STRINGS. 


) EARLY all young people nowadays enjoy giving pre-— 


d sents at Christmas-time, and the joy of receiving is be- 
ing gradually and properly overshadowed by the greater de- 
light of giving. ‘‘ Freely ye have received, freely give,” is a 
divine command, but if it were not a right thing to remem- 
ber the poor and unfortunate as well as our friends at the 
glad season of Christmas, any of us might well choose to do 
so simply for the pleasure which warms the heart of the 
giver—a pleasure which is constantly increasing, since it in- 
vites one to continue his charities, and as constantly enno- 
bling, unless it become clouded by a sense of vanity and 
self-satisfaction. : 

But how shall one give wisely, and to whom shall he give, 
since the circle must always be limited in some way? Of 
course very much depends on one’s ability. Let us suppose 
that your purse is of about medium size. To father and 
mother, brother and sister, you will gladly give of your best. 
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For the petted little cousin, whose lap will overflow with 
choice gifts from a large circle of prosperous friends, a pret- 
ty souvenir carrying an expression of your kind greeting is 
in good taste and quite sufficient. Now think over the 
aunts and uncles and cousins certainly as far as the second 
generation, and if there is one who is lonely or sad or suffer- 
ing, divide your Christmas money with a large margin in 
that one’s favor. And if the whole family connection is so 
well cared for that no special Christmas remembrance is 
greatly needed, can you not seek out some little orphaned 
boy or girl, some little cripple whose life must be passed in 
pain and weariness, some invalid whose hours drag wearily 
by, or some poor mother with a large family and a small 
purse? 

Back in the New Hampshire hills, in a country poor-house, 
there lives an old woman whose every earthly tie has been 
severed, who has seen sons and daughters, kinsfolk, and 
friends pass on to the endless life. For her sake the young 
people in a large and happy family, not too well supplied 
with money, are treasuring al] their dimes and pennies, 
and for her sake they are content to be called ‘‘ stingy,” 
because they make no costly presents to those who will be 
generously remembered. The week before Christmas will 
be a sad one tothe old woman. She will recall happier days, 
and will long to have the hours hasten by. She may re- 
member the bright faces of the city children who sought her 
out during the summer, and made her life happier by their 
kindly attentions, but she will hard'y be prepared for the 
armful of Christmas packages whica the wondering express- 
man will leave at the poor-house for her on Christmas Eve. 

And, children, the trembling delight of that lonely old wo- 
man, and her feebly spoken blessings on the givers of her 
Christmas joy, are worth more to the family of boys and 
girls who have thus thoughtfully insured her pleasure for 
many days to come than all the choice toys and beautiful 
gifts which could possibly have been heaped upon them. 
Just try to remember that youth and friends and worldly 
treasure are not the sort of things that one can shut up ina 
strong-box and turn the key, expecting them to last a lifetime. 
And when the flaxen-haired little girl becomes a dear old 
lady herself, one of the happiest memories of her childhood 
will be of this same Christmas-giving to one who was in 
need. And she will remember who it was that said, ‘‘ Inas- 
much as ye have done it unto one of the least of these.... 
ye have done it unto Me.” 

‘‘Begin in season” is a time-honored piece of advice 
which young people often hear when the joyful ringing 
of Christmas bells finds their preparations for gifts still un- 
finished. It is certainly very much easier to set about 
pretty pieces of fancy-work or the saving of money when 
the spirit of Christmas is astir in the frosty air. But all 
sorts of engagements multiply with the opening of winter. 
It is impossible to count upon having all the time one needs 
in the weeks just preceding the holidays, and it is much the 
wiser plan to make: some beginning several weeks in ad- 
vance of the present-giving season. 

Of the hundreds and thousands of holiday gifts exchanged 
each year, a large number fail to meet a suitably cordial re- 
ception because of their inappropriateness. Some one with 
a mind full of other matters says, ‘* What shal/ I give grand- 
ma?” or, ata late hour, ‘‘ I have nothing for Cousin Agatha,” 
and the result is a hasty, ill-advised purchase, repented of 
too late for an exchange. The finely printed, handsomely 
bound Bible was of no use to grandma's weak old eyes, and 
Cousin Agatha might be pardoned if she was not quite ex- 
hilarated by the gift of a silver thimble, when she already 
possessed a round half-dozen of that sort, and had repeatedly 
mentioned the fact in the hearing of the unlucky but thought- 
less giver. 

Some of us live to be very old before we discover that the 
value of most gifts is in proportion to the amount and qual- 
ity of the thought bestowed on their selection or manufac- 
ture, and this is most true with Christmas giving. 

It requires careful thought to provide acceptable holiday 
gifts for a large family or circle of friends, and the more 
limited one’s purse, the greater the need of wise planning. 
If you are wide-awake through the year, the chances are 
that you will hear father or mother, brother or sister, ex- 
press some wish which you will be glad to gratify. Put 
yourself in the place of the one on whom you would bestow 
a gift, and imagine what you would like to receive. A very 
small and inexpensive token may be as warmly welcomed 
as a costly purchase, if it especially pleases the taste or sup- 
plies a need of the recipient. 

There are always plenty of articles from which to choose 
for mothers and sisters, but fathers and brothers are less 
easily provided with small gifts. A pretty blotter, an ink 
stand, a supply of nicely sharpened pencils, a pocket-stamp 
case for summer use, a napkin-ring, salt or pepper bottle, a 
knife, favorite book, a reading lamp, travelling case, brush 
and comb, box of choice toilet soap, bottle of perfume or 
toilet water, a fine photograph—one of the German importa- 
tions makes a lovely present—a pocket-book, subscription 
to a paper or magazine, a match safe or case for the pocket, 
a letter rack, pen-lholder, paper-knife, a nice handkerchief, 
card case, collar or cuff box, handkerchief case, necktie case, 
sleeve - buttons, fishing-rod, butterfly net, tennis racquet. 
blazer, or cap—some one of these will, no doubt, be suitable 
for the fathers or elder brothers, and if you take a great 
deal of pains to find out what is needed or would be most 
likely to give pleasure, your remembrance will be sure to be 
acceptable. 

A little girl who had been in the country all summer, and 
who was not likely to have a great amount of money to 
spend for Christmas presents, planned a neat gift for each of 
a large circle of aunts and cousins. She procured a quantity 
of thick birch bark, cutting it from the trees herself, and fash- 
ioned little baskets by sewing the bark around rather large 
glass tumblers, and putting in a stout round piece for the bot- 
tom. On some of them she carefully gummed small bits of 
the curly green and brown lichens which grow everywhere on 
rocks and trees and fences. Her plan was to fill the baskets 
with maidenhair fern, but this seemed a difficult matter to 
manage, and she thought about it a long while before she 
reeched what you might call ‘‘a working plan.” There 
were plenty of ferns in the woods, but to put ferns and bas- 
kets together and get them home in good condition was quite 
a problem. At last she decided to get a quantity of nice 
fern roots—more than enough to fill the dozen baskets, to al- 
low for the loss of some—take them up carefully, with plenty 
of rich earth kept undisturbed about them, and pack snugly 
in two of the large-size tin boxes that fancy biscuits and 
wafers come in. A layer of moist—not wet—moss was 
placed underneath and one over them, and, of course, the 


. growing tops had to be cut off. 


She gathered the ferns the day before leaving, and when 
she reached home they apparently did not know that they 
had been transplanted. A dozen common glass tumblers 
were filled with the country ferns, and for convenience were 
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set all together in a large old dripping-pan, placed in a shady 
corner of a cool but sunny room, and watered freely. 

When Christmas morning came, plenty of delicate green 
fronds had unrolled themselves from the brown earth to 
form a beautiful little cluster of ferns—small, to be sure, 
but when placed in the pretty woodsy basket, a very attrac- 
tive and dainty gift to put on a writing table or bracket in a 
shady corner. You see the child bestowed what she could 
give—time and care—on her offerings, and they were most 
heartily welcomed, and she was very happy. 

Her older brother gathered and prepared a quantity of 
sweet fir balsam, and tied it up neatly in large paper bags. 
Any one who has tried it knows that it is not a small task 
to collect enough balsam for a good-sized pillow; and you 
may be sure the gift was thoroughly appreciated. 

Another boy searched the woods for handsome cones in 
large clusters. Some of these clusters were gilded, others 
were left in their natural state; and they made pretty orna- 
ments to suspend from chandeliers, gas fixtures, or brackets. 

Among other treasures of the woods a yellow-jackets’ nest, 
mounted on a picturesque apple bough, will prettily embel- 
lish the corner of a room. 

There is simply no end to the nice things that people 
can do if they are only willing to give time and pains to 
the work, and to be satisfied to offer as presents what they 
can afford. HELEN MARSHALL NorrH. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
EVENING TOILETTES. 


HE opening night of the opera inaugurates the gay sea- 

son in town, and the toilettes worn on that brilliant oc- 
casion indicate the styles that will prevail at full-dress enter- 
tainments throughout the winter. Brocades of great richness, 
lustrous satins, faille, tulle, and silk mousselines were the 
fabrics of the gowns worn by ladies in the boxes, and also by 
many in the orchestra seats. White dresses and those of 
very delicate tints of pink and blue were most numerous; 
next these were mauve and rose-heliotrope shades and a few 
black gowns. Some note of black entered into many of the 
lightest gowns, those of pink with black being especially 
handsome. Pale gray and fawn-colored gowns of cloth or 
cashmere were worn by those in the orchestra seats, with 
very small bonnets or light-colored round hats. 

The low bodices of new gowns are round at the waist line 
and very bouffant on the shoulders above the short sleeves. 
The neck is modestly low, and is more often cut round or 
square than pointed, although those in V shape are not aban- 
doned. Satin bodices are preferred to those of velvet for 
wearing with tulle skirts, and are very simply trimmed with 
tulle. For example, a low round waist of pale blue satin 
has a high puff of tulle forming each short sleeve, and a rou- 
leau of tulle as a finish for the neck. The skirt of three or 
four layers of tulle lies five inches on the floor in the back, 
and is bordered with inch-wide blue ribbon applied flatly in 
a plastron of Louis Seize bow-knots. With this pretty dress 
a narrow bandeau of tiny blue ostrich tips is worn on the 
loosely waved blond hair; the jewels are a necklace of dia- 
monds and a single large brooch set in the front of the bod- 
ice; white kid gloves reach only to the elbow, and the short 
cloak of brocade has a ground of pale gray satin with mauve 
velvet figures and a border of ostrich feathers. 

A caprice of Worth’s this season is that of using tulle for 
the slight narrow demi-train of ball dresses, and brocade or 
embroidered satin for the front of the skirt, entirely reversing 
the usual arrangement of materials. The Henri Deux bod- 
ice, with puffs on the hips and high frills on the shoulders, 
is on very handsome French gowns. Spotted chiffon, with 
embroidered frills for trimming the bodice, makes youthful 
and pretty dancing dresses. Tulle dotted with silver is an 
effective fabric for draping the neck and armholes of low 
satin bodices. The waists of last year’s gowns are improved 
by having a high cluster of ostrich tips set on each shoulder; 
or they may be heightened by puffs of tulle that form short 
sleeves, or by shoulder-knots of ribbon 

The rich brocades worn by fashionable young married 
women have either the simple round bodice and high puffed 
sleeves, or else they are pointed in front and back, and a deep 
basque is added by cross seams on the hips. Empire gowns 
are still made, of white satin and tulle wrought with gold 
or silver,and are worn with a high Josephine coiffure. A 
gold bandeau with a small high bow of gold ribbon just in 
front is a rather trying ornament worn with evening coif- 
fures, while with dark waved hair is a rope of pearls encir- 
cling the head and small white ostrich tips erect at the back. 

White kid gloves have replaced those of tan shades for 
evening toilettes, and are worn smooth on the arms, and 
shorter than formerly, reaching only to the elbow or just 
above, leaving the arms uncovered thence up to the short 
sleeves. 

CHRISTMAS DINNER AND RECEPTION GOWNS. 

Some charmingly simple gowns of striped faille and chif- 
fon muslin have been designed by Worth for wearing at 
Christmas dinners and receptions. They are made of pretty 
repped silks of light gray or mastic grounds, with hair stripes 
half an inch apart of pale pink or blue satin, and are com- 
pleted by a graceful fichu and a festooned flounce of chiffon 
muslin the color of the stripes. The bodice is round, with 
half-low neck and long sleeves of the silk much wrinkled 
around the arm. The fichu fills out the neck and covers the 
shoulders, and is made of a doubled square of the chiffon 
laid in many folds, and finished with a pleated ruffle. The 
novel feature of the dress is in the skirt, a demi-train of five 
breadths of the silk sewed to the edge of the bodice in the 
back and sides, and trimmed up the sides with revers of 
satin. This opens on a separate petticoat front made of 
two breadths of the silk attached to a belt, shaped to the 
figure by a sloped seam down the middle, and by four darts 
at the top, and trimmed with a deep festooned flounce of 
the chiffon muslin. A bias fold of the silk edges the train- 
ed skirt, and there is a silk balayeuse inside. To give the 
touch of black seen in many French dresses, a sash is added 
of wide black watered ribbon, worn in folds around the 
waist, knotted at the back, and falling low on the straight 
back breadths. 

INEXPENSIVE DRESSES. 

Inexpensive dresses for high days and holidays are made 
of five or six yards of camel’s-hair or cashmere, to which is 
added a remnant of brocade of some effective pattern, with 
the ground the color of the wool goods — faded rose, pale 
gray, aubergine, old-blue, or violet. The bodice is made 
round and cut out low, with shoulder-straps that extend 
over a high lining covered smoothly with the brocade; the 
collar and sleeves are also of brocade. There are very few 
seams in the bodice, and it is fastened invisibly on the left 
side. A narrow gimp of jet beads edges the shoulder-straps 
and the sleeves at the wrists, also the bias standing collar. 
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The skirt is bias, and has a hem turned up on the outside 
with gimp at the top, or it may be quite plain, or else it is 
finished with a little ruffle of the brocade on the front and 
sides. The top of the skirt is kept separate from the foun- 
dation skirt, and is laid in folds, and hooked over the edge 
of the round bodice; sometimes a trimming of the gimp is 
set on these folds. The top of the bodice, with its shoulder- 
straps, is cut in various ways, either round, square, or in V 
shape, as is most becoming to the wearer. Gold heading, 
with baby-ribbon drawn through the meshes, is a pretty fin- 
ish for the shoulder-straps and wrists of white wool dresses; 
the neck and sleeves are then made of white brocade, with 
small yellow or pink figures. Remnants of brocade only 
two and a half yards long are used for these dresses, and 
can be purchased at reduced prices in most shops. 
HANDSOME BLACK DRESSES. 

A new passementerie of gold or steel cords, in which are 
set small tips of black ostrich feathers, is the trimming for 
very handsome dresses of black régence satin or Muscovite 
silk. These dresses are most elegant when most plainly 
made, with a round or pointed bodice lapped in front, with 
folds from the shoulders tapering to the waist and showing 
few seams. The skirt is slightly draped in front if the 
figure requires it,and is quite straight in the back, with a 
full erect frill next the bodice,and plain at the rounded 
lower edge, which dips on the floor. The feather and cord 
trimming is on the front of the waist, following the diagonal 
crossing, and extends thence to the left side at the foot of 
the skirt; or else there is a border in front, making stripes 
of the feathers, with the gold cording between. The sleeves 
taper to the wrist, are edged there with gold or steel cord, 
and are prettily finished by a lacing of the cord up the in. 
side seam almost to the bend of the arm. 

The Louis XIII. coat, with short back, and long tabbed 
front opening on a vest, is a handsome bodice for gowns of 
black peau de soie. The vest and the back of the coat are of 
the plain peau de soie, and brocade is used for the tabbed 
front pieces. Black velvet brocaded with yellow in a shell 
design is very effective for the long tabs, with a collar of 
the brocade, and flaring cuffs of brocade on the plain peau 
de soie sleeves. Two rows of black lace are gathered 
to meet down the edges of the vest, and there are pocket 
flaps or slits in the vest widely bound with gold braid. Oth- 
er black dresses have small yellow stars brocaded on a satin 
ground, and are made up with insertions of black guipure 
passementerie set in points over pale yellow cloth around the 
skirt and at the top of the sleeves. 


DOLLS. 

Ata doll show given recently in aid of a deserving charity, 
infant dolls in long clothes and cap proved to be most in 
favor with little girl purchasers. The robe and skirts of 
each dolly are so well made that they can be taken off and 
laundered, and are miniature copies of the garments of real 
babies, with dainty trimmings of drawn-work, feather-stitch- 
ing, embroidery, and lace. Blond dolls, with abundant 
golden hair and well-jointed bodies, are the popular choice, 
not only when dressed as infants, but when gotten up as 
larger babies in their first short clothes, or in elaborate walk- 
ing costumes, with a cloak and large shirred bonnet. The 
nurse doll, in a large round peasant cloak and cap, with 
streaming ribbons, carrying a tiny infant doll, is very attrac- 
tive to little girls. A novelty this season is a double doll, 
with one end dressed as an infant and the other as a nurse— 
either a negro mammy, with gay bandanna; a prim denne,in 
her neat cap; or perhaps a Chinese nurse, in characteristic 
dress, The phonograph dolls recite in a childish treble a 
few lines of some familiar nursery rhyme or song, and cost 
from $10 to $20 each. The rag dolls, so attractive to many 
children. are inexpensive, and will bear hard usage. There 
is a fancy for old-fashioned-looking dolls, whether dressed 
in the costume of a powdered marquise of the last cen- 
tury, or in the sun-bonnet and print dress of countrywo- 
men. Every article of a lady’s wardrobe is copied «for 
dolls, not omitting mackintoshes, furs, and umbrellas. Tiny 
dolls for doll-houses are dressed as hostess, guests, grandfa- 
ther, and grandmother; and as waiters, grooms, cook, and 
coachman. Boy dolis are mostly in sailor suits of blue or 
white flannel. 

Thanks for information are due Mrs. C. Donovan; and 
Messrs. ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & Co.; JAMES McCrerEry & 
Co.; AITKEN, Son, & Co.; and STERN BRoTHERs. 


PERSONAL. 

For many months the public schools of New York city 
have had in prospect the great Teachers’ Bazar, opened on 
December 10th at the Lenox Lyceum, Madison Avenue and 
Fifty-ninth Street. Extensive preparations have been made, 
and the result is a fair and festival worthy of those who 
have organized it, and making a strong bid for the generous 
patronage of all who honor the public-school system of the 
metropolis. The object of the bazar is to add to a fund ac- 
cumulated by the Teachers’ Mutual Benefit Association for 
the purpose of paying annuities to retired teachers disquali- 
fied by age or illness. An interesting feature of the bazar is 
an exhibition of the work done by the children who attend 
the schools. . ; 

—The oldest inhabitant of Vermont, Mrs. Lucy Barry, 
who, at the remarkable age of one hundred and five, dwells 
in the pretty farming village of Barre, near Montpelier, has 
petitioned Congress for a pension, in consideration of the 
services of her husband, who suffered much hardship as a 
teamster for the American army during the war of 1812. 

—When the French Academy distributed its Montyou or 
virtue prizes, in November, the first one of 2500 frances was 
awarded to the Abbé Beraud, of the department of Sadne- 
et-Loire, who is eighty-four years old, who has founded two 
orphanages, rescued the survivors of a pit explosion whom 
no one else had the courage to succor, and who is still a vig- 
orous swimmer, a pedestrian who walks his parish round of 
thirty miles a day, and the bricklayer and carpenter of his or- 
phanages, and of those parishioners who cannot afford to pay. 

—The late Mr. R. W. Shapleigh, a millionaire of Brook- 
line, Massachusetts, has been singularly fortunate in his 
heirs. Though he left no will, the family inheritors, thirty- 
five in number, resolved to respect the intention of an un- 
signed memorandum found in his pocket-book, and to divide 
among certain relatives and friends, who would otherwise 
have received nothing, the sum of three hundred thousand 
dollars, as well as to continue the maintenance of a little 
church and cemetery in West Lebanon, Maine, the support 
of which Mr. Shapleigh had hitherto guaranteed. 

—The great Worth, for thirty years the arbiter of French 
taste in feminine toilets, is a Lincolnshire Englishman, and 
was once a salesman in the employ of Marshall & Snelgrove, 
the Stewarts of London. In 1849, at the age of twenty-four, 
he went to Paris with a few pounds in his pocket and an in- 
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ex, austible capital of brains, good taste, and good judgment, 
which have resulted in a business that employs twelve hun- 
dred work-people, seventy of whom he fed and cared for 
during the terrible days of the Commune, though he often 
went hungry himself. In private life he is a man of cultiva- 
tion, and a famous collector, in many departments his collee- 
tion of old china being one of the rarest and costliest in ex- 
istence. 

—Mrs. Elizabeth Hollenbeck, of Los Angeles, California, 
has deeded, in trust,three-quarters of a million dollars’ worth 
of property to found a home for indigent women and home 
less children; the home to be an industrial one, and a protest 
against idleness as well as a refuge from poverty. 

—At the funeral of Lady Rosebery Berkeley Square, 
where the Earl's town house stands, was so crowded with 
people who did not attempt to enter, but who had come 
merely to stand out-of-doors on a raw November morning 
to show their respect, that all traffic was stopped, and the 
police had to keep out new-comers. The Queen, represent- 
ed by Sir Henry Ponsonby, sent a wreath inscribed, ‘*A mark 
of sincere regard from Victoria, R.1.” Four hundred other 
wreaths, crosses, ard bunches of flowers were received. 
Count Herbert Bismarck came from Berlin to be present. 
Men distinguished in literature,science, art, and polities filled 
the rooms, and Tory and Liberal forgot their differences f< 
a brief hour beside the dead. Nor was it Lady Rosebery’s 
rank or wealth, but the nobility of a nature to which no good 
cause ever appealed in vain, and which constantly and wise- 
ly befriended the poor and unfortunate, that drew together 
this vast concourse. 

—Not even the triumphs of the bicycler are safe from the 
rivalry of women. A Mrs. Vicken, an English bicycle club 
rider, has won a road race of nineteen miles,in one hour and 
forty minutes, against a picked team of men riders; while 
Miss Fordham, another English expert, has ridden nineteen 
hundred miles at the rate of seventy-six miles a day. Both 
ladies profess to be better in health and spirits for their feats 
of wheeling. 

—Miss Kate Marsden, the young English woman who is 
making the rounds of the hospitals for lepers, to qualify her- 
self for work among those afflicted creatures, was lately in- 
vited to an audience by the Khediva of Egypt. Miss Mars- 
den, having no baggage with her, made her appearance in an 
old black travelling gown, a black bonnet much the worse 
for wear, and a pair of heavy boots,made for tramping about 
Siberia, in which she was compelled to clump her way into 
the royal presence. But the well-bred hostess betrayed no 
consciousness of defects, made the dowdy young visitor 
warmly welcome, and promised her both sympathy and as- 
sistance. 

—Mrs. Mary Maxwell-Scott, who edited the delightful 
Journal of Walter Scott, just published in this country by 
Messrs. Harper & Brothers, is the great-granddaughter of 
the famous ‘‘author of Waverley.” On her marriage with 
the Honorable J. C. Maxwell, a younger son of Lord Herries, 
she and her husband were permitted by special act to adopt 
the appellation of Maxwell-Scott, to preserve the great nov- 
elist’s name from extinction. The present Lord Herries hav- 
ing no heir, and the second brother being unmarried, it is 
not unlikely that the title and large estates of Herries will 
descend to Walter Maxwell-Scott, a bright boy of thirteen, 
who, it is said, is to be knighted on attaining his majority, 
that there may be another Sir Walter Scott. 

—Another infant phenomenon in the musical way is Mas- 
ter Frank Harris Pool, of Paris, Missouri, who, at the age 
of six years, is said to be an accomplished harpist, repeating 
on his harp any tune that he hears whistled, sung, or played 
on any instrument, his small fingers bringing forth a strong, 
true, and full tone. 

—The Prince de Joinville has the reputation of being, 
with the exception of the Comte de Paris, the most parsimo- 
nious noble in Europe. He will not have extra fires lighted 
in his vast and chilly Paris mansion when he comes from 
the country to spend a day or two there, and he sends round 
the corner to a cook-shop for a bowl of soup and plate of 
meat rather than waste coals in the kitchen range. Both 
these royal economists have enormous fortunes, and appear 
to save through an overpowering instinct of thrift. 

—Professor Gilbert Thompson, lately elected a member of 
the Society of the Sons of the American Revolution, based 
his claim to membership on his descent, on his father’s side, 
from Private Nathaniel Gilbert, a faithful soldier in Wash- 
ington’s army, and, on the mother’s side, from Private Deb- 
orah Gannett, who, moved thereto by ‘‘ zeal for the good of 
her country,” enlisted under the name of *‘ Robert Shurtleff,” 
and served for nearly three years, when she was honorably 
discharged, having been present at the capture of Cornwallis, 
and wounded at Tarrytown, and subsequently having been 
paid a pension by the United States, her petition therefor 
being supported by the highest testimonials as to character 
and courage. 

—President Carnot has been elected an honorary member 
of the Bunker Hill Monument Association, of which La- 
fayette was the first honorary member, and has sent a 
Sévres bust to the association, to be placed in its rooms, as 
a souvenir of his regard and appreciation. 

—Mr. J. H. Van Dorn is making plans for a large Edward 
Bellamy apartment-house, to be built in Omaha, Nebraska. 
It will contain twenty-five apartments, and the plan of liv- 
ing will be co-operative, all the cooking being done in one 
kitchen. It only remains to plan the proper kind of house- 
holder to live in peace and quietness under the new dispen- 
sation. 

—The Empress of Austria chose, it is averred, to make her 
yachting journey as plain ‘‘ Mrs. Nicholson,” chiefly because 
she would have found in each European sovereign a rela- 
tive by blood or ‘marriage, and would have been compelled 
to submit in her visits to the etiquette of relationship had 
she borne her proper title. The German race may be said 
to hold a lien on every crown in Europe. The Czar is 
grandson of a Princess of Prussia, and son of a Princess of 
Hesse-Darmstadt ; Queen Victoria is more German than 
English, and all but one of her children have married Ger- 
mans; the King of Greece is German, the Queen is Ger- 
man; King Humbert, of Italy, is Austrian on his mother’s 
side, and Queen Margherita is the granddaughter of the 
King of Saxony; the King of Roumania is a Hohenzollern, 
and the Queen is a German .Princess of Wied; the King of 
Portugal is a Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha; the Queen-Re- 
gent of Spain is an Austrian Grand Duchess; the Queen- 
Regent of Holland is a German Princess of Waldeck-Pyr 
mont, sister to the German Duchess of Albany; the King of 
the Belgians is a German Duke, and the Queen an Austrian 
Grand Duchess; the Queen of Sweden is a Nassau; the King 
of Denmark a pure German—Schleswig- Holstein; the Ger- 
man Emperor and the Austrian Emperor are near relations, 
and if France had a throne, and the Comte de Paris sat on it 
as Philippe VIII., the German claim would hold through 
his German mother, a Princess of Mecklenburg. 
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A BALL GOWN. 


fQ\HIS graceful evening gown, one of 

| Worth’s most recent models, is of pearl 
white faille francaise. The skirt is of sim- 
plest shape, the sides and back cut ev traine, 
the front relieved from monotony by few 
slight broken folds. The corsage is draped, 
the left side crossing over and merging into 
the knot of the faille sash on the right hip. 
The foot of the skirt front and the tops of 
the sleeves are bouillonné with diaphanous 
white tulle, chouz of which are also added to 
the corsage. Pearls at the throat and in the 
coronet, roses tied with white ribbons, white 
gloves and slippers and feather fan complete 
the charming ensemble. 


PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Ovr Own Corre- 
SPONDENT. | 
y J7HENEVER we 

arrive at what we 
fancy must be the pin- 
nacle of luxury in dress, 
we find after a time that 
it is only a new point 
of departure for fresh 
heights and wider hori- 
zons. I believe I made 
a note last winter of 
the jewelled ornaments 
coming into use. Then 
they were only used 
tentatively, in small 
quantities and in iso- 
lated ornaments. . This 
winter we have entire 
dress fronts of jewels. 
Intrinsically the so-call- 
ed jewels are of no more 
value than the bits of 
colored glass which ex- 
plorers carry with them 
to darkest Africa to 
conciliate the savages. 
But the skill and taste 
expended in their em- 
ployment have a dis- 
tinct conventional val- 
ue which is nowhere 
better recognized than 
in Paris. Hence there 
is no immediate danger 
that this decoration will 
be too generally used. 
A plastron accompanies 
the dress front, and 
both are of tulle or of a 
thicker fabric, covered 
with embroidery of ru- 
bies, turquoises, emer- 
alds, amethysts, or to- 
pazes. They form an 
effective ornament for 
dinner and evening toi- 
lettes, especially on vel- 
vet gowns, the color of 
the jewels matching 
that of the velvet. A 
charming crnament for 
white fabrics, transpar- 
ent or thick, or for very 
pale-tinted stuffs, is gal- 
loon of. pearls. This 
galloon is of various 
kinds, the most unique 
consisting of threaded 
pearls of even size, 
forming a ground, over 
which light arabesques 
are defined in pearls of 
a larger size. Pale wa- 
ter green with pearl 
trimming is a favorite 
combination. In addi- 
tion to the jewelled or- 
naments there are mar- 
vellous passementeries 
and embroideries of 
fairy-like delicacy. An- 
cient embroideries of all 
countries and ages are 
being copied and adapt- 
ed. Rich old Italian 
embroideries,old Portu- 
guese work (which is of 
« flatter kind than the 
Italian), tambour-work 
done with silks of hair- 
like fineness, and Marie 
Antoinette ribbon em- 
broideries, some of 
which are as delicate as 
floral paintings, all find 
a place in the modern 
toilette. The movable 
garnitures of passemen- 
terie which I enumerated in a former letter 
are growing in favor, and are certainly con- 
venient, inasmuch as they completely trans- 
form a simple silk gown into a dressy din- 
ner or theatre toilette. Jets are by no means 
abandoned, but are being remodelled and 
transformed. Some of the new cut-jet gal- 
loons are of exquisite fineness. 

I speak in perfect good faith when I re- 
peat again what my amiable readers will 
declare they hear from me year after year, 
namely, that never have fabrics been as mag- 
nificent as they are this year. The gold and 
silver brocades are rich to stiffness. The 
copies of old-time silks are unique in hue 
and design, the faded tints and naive patterns 
being most ingeniously adapted to modern 
requirements, These stuffs are used in spe- 
cial ways. A costume of the Louis Seize or 
Louis Quinze or Louis Quatorze style is 
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composed of a fabric of its own period, the 
rich metallic brocades are made into Valois 
toilettes, and so on through the list, the 
copies of historic toilettes of many periods 
being augmented by a host of modern fan- 
cies of our own time. All the yellow shades 
are very fashionable, from palest maize to 
deep orange, and next to yellow very pale 
green is in favor. There are stuffs of faint- 
est green shot with silver, which seem des- 
tined for the garment of an Undine. Even- 
ing toilettes show a tendency to the paniered 
and festooned Louis Quinze styles, which are 
quite incompatible with straight skirts. Fes- 
tooned flounces of lace are much used, raised 
with knots of ribbon or tufts of feathers. 
Flounces of silk mousseline, called Marie 
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Antoinette flounces, are ready-made in vari- 
ous colors, and used for trimming skirts and 
corsages. Bands and clusters of feathers are 
most favored of fashion. The top of a dé- 
colleté bodice is bordered with a feather 
band, and worn with it is a collarette of dark 
feathers. 

But for the moment the fabric of all fab- 
rics iscloth. It seems as though nothing but 
cloth gowns were being considered—the light 
cloths for evening with feather bands, gold 
braiding, or jewelled galloons, and the hand- 
some afternoon gowns trimmed with jet or 
narrow furs. In a line with cloth is crépe 
de Chine, which is still growing in favor, 
and will occupy an important place this win- 
ter. Even young girls are permitted to wear 
it now, but made for them very simply, in 
almost straight skirts, with the shortest pos- 
sible train, and a suggestion of paniers in the 


side breadths. The bodice is half high or 
décolleté according to circumstances. For 
trimming, simple bands of embroidery or 
galloon; while for their elders are handsome 
laces and rich passementeries. 

Combinations of two fabrics still give rise 
to innumerable variations. The favorite idea 
of representing an outer dress over an inner 
one of a different fabric seems inexhaustible. 
The sleeves and plastron of a dress will be 
of velvet, the rest of woollen, with the cor- 
sage buttoned on the shoulders, and arranged 
generally to simulate an outer corsage over 
an under one of velvet. Frequently there is 
a ruche or frill on the shoulder to give a 
higher effect to the sleeve. There is no mis- 
taking the fact, however, that unduly high 
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sleeves are being considerably reduced. They 
are giving place to the Henri II. sleeve, cut 
wide at the top and sheathing the arm close- 
ly toward the wrist. 

Corsages are of all kinds, with basques and 
without. Here is anew model which I shall 
describe in detail, since it promises to give 
rise to various derivations. ‘The material is 
cloth of a blue-tinged gray. The skirt is a 
trifle draped at the front, has some pleats on 
the right side, and on the left curves open to 
the waist on a narrow piece of blue velvet 
cut bias, and embroidered from its lower 
edge half-way to the top. The cloth skirt 
is buttoned to the velvet with large buttons 
of embroidered cloth accompanied by mock 
button-holes. The corsage is a square jacket 
surrounded by a narrow bias fold of cloth, 
resting in the front on a vest of embroidered 
blue velvet, which vest is buttoned from the 
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throat to the waist, and there opens in two 
small points on a deep added basque of the 
velvet. At the side of the velvet basque are 
two other basques or flaps of the gray cloth 
extending around to the back to the seam 
joining the back forms to the side forms, 

‘hese added basques are of equal length, 
eight inches deep, and joined on about an 
inch and a half below the waist; the space 
between at the end of the back forms is 
filled out by the pleats of the skirt,which are 
‘hooked invisibly on the back of the corsage. 
The sleeves have embroidered velvet cuffs, 
and are a little—but little—high‘on the shoul- 
ders. 

Flowers are not to be worn in the hair this 
winter with evening dress unless the dress 
be trimmed with flow- 
ers. Hair-pins are the 
principal ornament for 
the hair, in precious 
metals and jewels, with 
pearls, with Rbhine- 
stones, or with fine jet 
incrusted in gold. The 
newest are of square 
shape. They are used 
profusely—one sees 
them to the number of 
seven or eight—but they 
must be alike, not of 
different sorts. 
EMMELINE RAYMOND. 


WHEN THE SNOW 
FLIES. 
\ J HEN one, press- 
ing the face close- 
ly on the pane, looks 
out into a driving snow- 
storm by daylight, the 
swift and incessant de- 
scent of the snowy par- 
ticles- through the air 
gives a curious sepsa- 
tion, delightful where it 
is not dizzying, of rising 
as the snow falls—ris- 
ing, rising into the in- 
finite. 

It is an illustration of 
the singular meeting of 
opposites so constant in 
nature; for, so far from 
rising into upper atmos- 
pheres above that fall- 
ing snow, we are shut in 
by the snow itself, and 
bound to one spot al 
most as forcibly as if by 
chains. Of course we 
can put on our arctics 
and our snow cloaks, 
and brave the weather 
and face the storm, and 
enjoy a tussle with the 
elements; but we come 
gladly into shelter again, 
and we have swift morn- 
ings and long evenings 
under cover that, if 
woods were green and 
waters free, would be 
spent otherwise than 
over books and work 
and study; for it is in- 
contestable that a thou- 
sand things in summer 
invite us out to pleasure, 
in which we may discuss 
and digest and enjoy 
what we have already 
learned; but, save and 
except in the case of the 
out-door sciences, which 
few of us pursue, we are 
not learning while at our 
pleasures, and the most 
of what we know has 
come from our hours 
about the home table, at 
lectures,over our books. 
Of course the special 
students have much 
both to learn and to ver- 
ify in the summer—the 
dip of earth strata, the 
change of stamen to 
petal in rose and lily, 
and kindred things— 
but with the majority 
of us the summer is the 
season for pastime not 
of a studious sort. We 
drive; we stroll; base- 
ball, tennis, yachting, 
rowing, riding, racing, 
supply us with all we 
want; and, unless we belong to those who do 
nothing but amuse themselves the year round, 
books, and what books can give us, are left 
to take care of themselves till the snow flies. 

But as we take our books out we realize 
again that the meeting of opposites holds in 
it a curious affirmative, like that of two neg- 
atives in speech. For although—sweeping, 
massing, drifting—the snow has shut us in 
prison, and kept us there in a measure, yet 
it is the snow that has given us our chance 
to get out of prison, by giving the wings that 
are to lift us entirely as we read, listen, study, 
get the last word of science, the last result of 
art, the last news of the world’s thought, or, 
if that way inclined, send out to the world 
our own thought, 

The seclusion that the snow gives is some- 
thing very favorable to work and study and 
domestic happiness. 
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CHRISTMAS SONGS. 
See illustration on page 1029. 


\ TE sing again the dear old songs— 
The songs the lieart remembers ; 

A host of Yule-tide fancies throngs 
About the glowing embers. 

Beneath the cedar and the pine, 
And gleaming Christmas holly, 

Our happy thoughts a wreath entwine, 
Our silvern notes are jolly. 


How sweet the strains that ripple forth 
From hearts.that brim with gladness! 

Outside the storm-wind from the north 
Hath undertones of sadness ; 

But in the home are charm and mirth, 
And here were sadness folly— 

Here in the dearest spot on earth 
Beneath the Christmas holly. 


THE ANGEL OF ST. GUDULE’S. 
BY MARION HARLAND. 
PROLOGUE. 


N INE is a tale of fashionable life, and in 
AVE this day nothing could be more com- 
monplace than the lives of people of fashion. 
The hero is, moreover, a commonplace man, 
and so unimagipative that what really hap- 
pened to him a year ago was the more re- 
markable. So singular did it appear to me 
that I have with difficulty restrained myself 
from telling in advance of the season what 
may, after all, be considered a commonplace 
holiday story, manufactured to demand, with 
the conventional two misunderstandings, in- 
volving a couple of heart-breaks on Christ- 
mas Eve, and the one reconciliation next 
morning to the clanging accompaniment of 
Christmas bells. 


Men who get rich fast, and whose wives 
are ambitious of social distinction, ought not 
to be surprised that those who construct and 
raise the ladder are sometimes ignored in 
the excitement of the ascent. 

Yet Mr. Daniel Barber was disagreeably 
amazed when he shrank into the background 
of his money-bags. He had two talents. 
The one which he did not tie in a napkin 
and hide in the earth was an aptitude for 
amassing wealth that deserved to rank with 
genius. The passage through the alpine 
range dividing poverty from affluence is of- 
tener blasted than bored. Our hero was 
neither brilliant nor a master of diplomatic 
arts, nor yet unscrupulous as to men and 
measures, still his dollars multiplied amain. 
He was thirty-nine years of age, and ‘‘ worth,” 
in technical parlance, two and a half millions 
on the 24th of December, 1889, when he set 
out to keep an evening business engagement 
at a down-town hotel. He had not left his 
home a block behind when fate, in the guise 
of his wife’s pet white setter, bounded on 
ahead of him, having stolen out of the house 
at his heels. He whistled her back and re 
traced his steps. 

Mrs. Barber was where he had left her, in 
a luxurious chair before the library fire, chat 
ting with her sister, Mrs. Crallé, who had 
dined with them. The sister's carriage was 
at the door,and she was drawing on her 
gloves. 

‘‘Change your mind and go with me,” she 
was saying. ‘There will be a vacant chair 
in the box. Or, maybe you expect com- 
pany?” 

She laughed, and her sister answered has 
tily, ‘‘ 1 expect no one, but it is just possible 
that—” 

Maida broke the sentence in two by trot- 
ting in between the speakers with an air of 
exaggerated innocence ‘interpreted instantly 
by her mistress 

*‘Did she follow you again?” seeing her 
husband, and flushing with surprise or vexa 
tion. ‘‘ILameverso much obliged to you for 
bringing her back. She is getting danger 
ously fond of you.” 

Mrs. Crallé granted him no space for re- 
joinder. She was a little woman with black 
eyes that snapped, and shut up tightly when 
she laughed. Somebody had told her in her 
girlhood that her cachinnation was musical, 
and she had profited by the suggestion ever 
since. Her mirth was peculiar, running up 
the gamut in half-tones to sol, and balancing 
there while sober people wondered at the 
chromatic feat. She ‘ did” it again now. 

“I wish you were so dangerously fond of 
your own husband as to obey him. I'd per- 
suade him to order you to go with me to the 
theatre, instead of moping here on the chance 
that an admirer may drop in. He doesn't 
stay at home. Why should you? J have my 
suspicions!” She laughed until there was 
hardly acrease between upper and lower lids. 

‘Helen knows that I never interfere with 
her engagements,” said Mr. Barber, sedately 
cool. 

Mrs. Crallé spread her gloved palms dra 
matically. ‘‘Have your own way—both of 
you. Each of you must know the lesson 
pretty thoroughly by now. I don’t know 
two more independent people; and I suppose 
perfect liberty has its advantages—even in 
married life.” 

Her brother-in-law attended her to her car 
riage, and as it rolled away, stood looking 
after it with an irresolute expression not 
common to face or movement. 

« What a fool that woman is!” he said be- 
hind his teeth. ‘‘She’d put me in the luna- 
tic asylum in a week.” ; 

As if still weighing the question to go or 
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to stay in his mind, he walked slowly up 


the steps and let himself into the hall. His 
business appointment could wait. If Helen 
wanted him to remain at home he would 
send a telegram. As he removed his hat, his 
hair showed whitely on the temples behind 
Which the brain drudged continually at his 
life task of million-making. Each year cut 
more sharply certain curves, bracketing nose 
and chin, that were not in his face at thirty. 
He had never been loquacious, but his taci- 
turnity was becoming proverbial. Sisyphus 
probably wasted little time in exclamation or 
harangue while ‘‘up the hill he heaved a 
huge round stone.” That the Barber stone 
gathered auriferous soil as it rolled made 
the labor no easier. 

In the intervals of strain and lift he had had 
many thoughts to-day that were irrelevant 
and foreign to daily toil. In a household 
where there are no children, Christmas giv- 
ing is short and usually dull work. Mr. 
Barber had paid one visit to a jeweller’s and 
another to a modish carriage-maker’s’ shop 
on his wife’s behalf. She had, without doubt, 
bought something tasteful and possibly use- 
ful for him to be presented nextday. Checks 
had done all the rest. The Crallés, big and 
little, the employés of the house of Barber 
& Co., various charitable institutions, and a 
mission or two, would reap the result of 
the check-writing, which was so much like 
a busiyess transaction as to have no holiday 
flavor about it. The truant and persistent 
thoughts that had haunted him would natu- 
rally visit his wife as well, but of this she 
had given no sign. True, they had not met 
since breakfast until dinner-time, and then 
there was that—d/wejay/ Country educa- 
tion and Mrs. Crallé’s costume of blue velvet 
and brocade combined to supply the simile. 

His wife still lay back in her lounging 
chair, one hand stroking the snowy silk of 
Maida’s cout. The dog sat on her haunches, 
close to her mistress, gazing, like her, into the 
wood fire. The husband surveyed the tab- 
leau from the doorway for an instant, the 
hard curves relaxing and the deep-set eyes 
wistful. 

Mrs. Barber was thirty-three years old. In 
the blending light of fire and shaded lamp 
she was girlishly fair. Her pale brown hair 
was dressed simply, waving naturally away 
from her forehead, and knotted low upon the 
back of herhead. Her gown of some creamy, 
crépe-like stuff was trimmed with wine-col- 
ored velvet, yellowing laces softening the 
round of wrists and throat. She did not look 
a day older than when she promised to mar- 
ry him eleven years before. By-the-way, 
she had worn white on that evening too, 
with wine-colored sash aud ribbons; but 
that must bea mere coincidence. The bound 
of his heart at the reminiscence did not jar 
his tone as he came forward. 

‘‘Don’t be startled! I came back to ask— 
that is—is Maida’s collar marked with your 
name and address?” 

The subterfuge was awkward and coward- 
ly, and the knowledge of this stiffened him 
through and through. He had seen the quick 
color leap into her cheeks at his voice: her 
complexion was as sensitive as a baby’s. In 
stooping to examine the silver band upon 
the dog’s neck, he did not note how sudden- 
ly the rose flush receded, or the slight curl 
of the languid lip. Her accents were polite- 
ly listless 

‘‘Oh yes! Her only danger is from dog 
thieves.” She did not look toward him, but 
again at the fire. 

‘That's all right, then” —-raising himself. 
‘*Can I do anything for you down the street? 
The shops will be closed to-morrow.” 

“ Nothing, thank you. I hope Maida has 
not made you late for your appointment.” 

She had not so much as looked a desire to 
have him stay. She almost hinted that he 
would better be gone. The night was un- 
seasonably mild, the stars were dim, the at- 
mosphere was oppressively humid. Twenty 
blocks lay between him and the place of his 
business tryst, but he chose to walk, forging 
ahead as if the mercury were below zero. 
He was chilled to the heart. 

For Mr. Barber’s second talent, the one 
which he did wrap in the napkin of diffidence 
and hide under the ashes of humility, was his 
love for his wife. It had always expressed 
itself in deeds rather than words. She was 
apt with graceful phrase and ready turns of 
speech. He thought slowly, and words came 
tardily to the birth. Once, and for long, she 
had comprehended this. Only five years ago, 
when he presented her with the title-deeds of 
the handsome dwelling they now occupied, 
he had told her, between kisses, that every 
stone in it was the token of a loving thought 
of her. There was no vulgar exultation in 
his enjoyment of her social triumphs. Like 
herself, he was refined ingrain. Unlike her, 
he had few showy qualities. She had once 
jestingly compared his conversational abili- 
tics to the Rothschild who, refused a seat 
in a Paris omnibus because he had no 
change in his pocket, offered the conductor a 
note for a million franes, and asked for the 
change. But if he was apt to be caught with- 
out small-talk, he comforted himself like a 
correct, dignified gentleman at the dinners 
which her beauty, her vivacity and gracious 
tact made famous. He paid cheerfully for 
the musical and dramatic talent that helped 
lift her ‘‘ evenings ” above the level of the mo- 
notonous ‘‘reception.” Her country-seat— 
also deeded to her—was a veritable Les Deé- 
lices for loveliness of situation and variety of 
entertainments devised for guests. And 
when his wealth, joined to her native gifts, 








had made her “the fashion,” he discovered 
that the good things he had provided out of 
the fulness of his devotion were his rivals. 
In heaping up riches for her, he had barred 
the postern-gate leading into the dear old 
pleasant pastures, shut out the murmur of 
the still waters. 

Their lives touched at fewer points as the 
months flew by. Hers was the brilliant 
slavery of the woman of the world; his the 
bondage of the man of affairs. As often be- 
tides a wedded pair in such circumstances, 
she was the happier of the two. She floated 
a glittering mote in the radiant stream she 
helped to glorify. 

“In which I have no place,” he reflected, 
drearily. ‘‘ The best use I had for the mon- 
ey was to give her everything she wanted, 
and it divides us like a sea of molten gold.” 

Two men issued from the door of a fash- 
ionable club-house just as he passed it, fell 
into step, and kept directly in front of him 
for some yards. 

‘*T will go as far as the corner with you,” 
said a voice Barber thought he knew; ‘‘ but 
I am really due uptown. I have an engage- 
ment to call upon the loveliest of her sex, 
the nicest woman in town, with but one 
drawback — she is married, and to a gold- 
plated log.” 

‘* That's worse for her than for you, I take 
it. Do we part here? Good-night!” 

Without hesitation, Daniel Barber wheeled 
about as the first speaker crossed the avenue 
and started up on the other side. He knew 
the man as a star in the social firmament of 
New York. He was well born, travelled, ac- 
complished, and handsome, and had on sun- 
dry occasions, in her husband’s presence, dis- 
tinguished Mrs. Barber by marked attention. 
Until this instant her lawful partner had nev- 
er felt a twinge of jealousy of him, or of any 
other man. Nine words had opened a crater 
at his feet. 

The two men tramped on in line, the width 
of the street between them, the complacent 
admirer of the loveliest of her sex never 
glancing toward the person who dogged him, 
even when he halted where the other had 
been certain he would stay his rapid walk, 
and rang the bell at Mrs. Barber’s door. He 
was admitted. 

Her sister had insinuated that she expect- 
ed an admirer. Helen had checked her faint 
disclaimer at ‘‘it is just possible—” with a 
conscious blush at seeing her husband. Her 
toilette of studied simplicity, her uneasiness 
at the delay of his second and third depart- 
ure —each trivial incident of the evening 
stood out in lurid distinctness. 

This, then, was what had parted them and 
kept them asunder! In the full horror of 
the shock, he would have staked his soul 
upon Helen’s honor. She would keep her 
marriage vow to the letter. It was only her 
imagination that was led captive; the femi 
nine fondness for admiration was her snare. 
Admitting this, she was lost to him when her 
wifehood was named lightly and. as a barrier 
in her chosen career. 

While thinking, he was walking, holding 
on the long stride that made other pedestri- 
ans turn to glance after him, so ill suited was 
it to the close, clinging warmth of the even- 
ing and the general depression it induced. 
How far and in what various directions he 
wandered, he could never recollect. He was 
exhausted and out of breath when, at eleven 
o'clock, he looked about him fora quiet cor- 
ner in which he could rest and plan. 

Right beside him was achurch with trunca- 
ted towers and broad solemn front. Two win- 
dows were faintly illuminated, the rest dark, 
and he could hear in the stilling night-time 
the regular pulse of the organ. The door 
yielded to his push. The choir rehearsal for 
to-morrow’s service was over, but the organ- 
ist had remained for an hour's private re- 
hearsal. The gloomy spaciousness from wall 
to wall was untenanted. Daniel Barber took 
a seat midway between door and chancel, 
and drew a painful, shuddering breath; the 
cold sweat dropped from his forehead. ‘‘O 

tod !” 


It is the cry of the human when the possi- 
bility of human help is swept away, and the 
naked, destitute soul hurls itself, a battered 
moth, in the face of Him who, it feels, blindly 
and distractedly, ought to have succored it 
fromruin. Sometimes it is a prayer; as often 
it is an imprecation. 

Daniel Barber in his sane moments be- 
lieved, in a large and simple way, in the 
Father's love and forgiveness. His first co- 
herent thought now was of thankfulness that 
he had taken refuge in a church. He had 
serious matters in hand; had formed a mo- 
mentous resolution. Whatever the devout 
people who worshipped here might think of 
his purpose, He, in whose honor the temple 
was built, knowing so much more of the 
facts in the case than they, might be brought 
around to his views on the subject. 

Aware at this point that the style of his 
argument was unconventional, if not irrever- 
ent, he tried not to listen to the organ. The 
roll got mixed up with the pulsations of his 
brain. A sort of alter ego of his mind proper 
was tracing out the theme of the voluntary. 
He could meditate more clearly upon his 
legs. He got up, and began to stroll up one 
aisle and down the other, bringing will to 
bear upon his scattering thoughts. 

His premises were few and decided. His 
character and principles were blocked out in 
few and graphic lines. Thus he set the situa- 
tion before the Reader of Hearts: ‘‘ I love my 
wife best of created things. I live only to 
make her happy. She has ceased to love me. 
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Iam no longer necessary to her happiness. 
Life has lost its value. A useless thing 
should be dispensed with.” 

The chain had not a flaw. With the ces- 
sation of demand should cease supply. In 
every department of God's economy waste 
is a sin. Still pacing the aisles softly, he 
wrought out.the details of leaving a world 
where he was no longer wanted. There was 
no need to go home again. His will, be- 
queathing everything to his wife, was in his 
lawyer’s hands. He made it six years ago, a 
month after little Dan’s death on Christmas 
Eve. For four years the parents had kept 
the holiday quietly together, less sadly but 
not less lovingly with each recurrence of the 
anniversary. Last year imperative business 
called him to Chicago a week before the 
holidays. He had pushed affairs fiercely 
hard, and travelled day and night to surprise 
Helen by returning iu time to pass the even- 
ing of Christmas Day with her. She had 
gone in the place of her sister, who was 
suddenly indisposed, to chaperon a theatre 
party of young people, and did not get home 
until midnight. Fashionable mothers must 
make short work of their mourning if they 
would discharge aright the duties they owe 
to ‘‘our set.” How far and fast they two 
had drifted apart in one short year! 

It could hardly have happened if the chil- 
dren had been spared. The second, a girl, 
was born dead. Dan would be nine years 
old on New-Year’s Day if he had lived. His 
eyes and winsome ways were the mother’s, 
but she insisted vehemently that he would 
grow up into his father’s image. Her heart 
would not be so empty to-night if her boy 
were with her. Tender branches upon the 
“log” might give wifely affection something 
to which to cling; might even have hindered 
the closing up of the golden plates. “He had 
deplored childlessness as a misfortune. He 
saw it now as a curse. Helen could never 
have grown superbly inditferent to her boy’s 
father, and the prattle of the baby girl would 
drown the call of the river down which the 
“log” would float at midnight. However 
misery-stricken, he could not have foregone 
the pure joy of hearing the two shout in uni- 
son, ‘‘Merry Christmas to dear papa and 
mamma!” 

As it was, he had worked back in a circle 
to the starting-point of the reverie. J¢ must 
seem to be an accident. Helen would feel it 
to be a shock, not a sorrow. She had her 
‘circle” and her fortune, He sneered sourly 
in reflecting how much more valuable was 
the plating than the log inside of it. 

All beyond the small area immediately 
about the organ-loft was in black shadow to 
one coming in from the garish streets. When 
Daniel Barber's eyes got used to the dark- 
ness, pews, chancel, and altar took shape. 
He could trace the outline of the Christmas 
decorations, the resinous perfume of which 
was oppressive in the dank warmth of the 
night. The windows upon his right were 
brighter than the rest. One near the middle 
of the church received the direct force of the 
electric light without. The dull eyes strayed 
to it by-and-by in the same feeble impulse of 
unconscious cerebration that had led him to 
follow the musical refrain. 

Right in the centre of the illuminated space 
an angel held a gleaming crown above the 
head of a kneeling figure. The gaze of the 
latter was heavenward; her visage, chastened 
by sorrow, was full of holy peace, a rest and 
thankfulness ineffable and secure. About 
bending angel and victorious saint was writ- 
ten, as with a finger of light, the legend, 


‘Be thou faithful unto veath, and ¥ will 
give thee the crown of Iffe!’’ 


While he still gazed, the wonderful thing I 
have spoken of happened. A strong voice, 
like a clarion for clearness and melody, ut- 
tered the words in the hearing of the half- 
crazed man, and the organ throbbed an ac- 
companiment. It was thrice repeated. In 
his bewilderment he recalled that it was al- 
ways thus with true “signs.” 

** Be thou faithful” —the recitativo rising 
majestically, distinct above full sustained 
chords—‘‘ unto death,’—the sigh and hush 
were as the passing of a soul; then an out- 
burst soaring into a glorious crescendo of 
voice and organ peal, ‘‘ and I—and I will give 
thee the crown of life!” 

The visitor to the stately temple, standing, 
like ‘‘a pause in the day’s occupations,” in 
mid-channel of the sweep of labor and life, 
may see for himself the memorial window 
set by filial love in the gray wall. To none 
besides the solitary wanderer within the 
sacred gates was it given to receive from an- 
gel lips the message sent by Heaven that 
Christmas Eve to a soul ready to perish. 

‘* Faithful” unto the death so close upon 
him—the end presumptuously courted. Was 
the proffered crown for him who in a frenzy 
of impatience threw down the cross he was 
commanded to bear? What was the soldier 
who, in mid-fight, turned his back upon his 
enemies? 

Wavering rays of light outlined the moni- 
tor; with outstretched arms she seemed to 
lean toward him; her look to grow more 
sweetly compassionate. In an agony of con- 
trition he fell upon his knees, and tears, 
bursting between the fingers that veiled the 
shamed face, were the savior of the over- 
wrought brain. 

As the organist, having extinguished the 
lights, was leaving the gallery, his eye was 
caught by the well-defined apparition of a 
kneeling form right in the track of the mel- 
lowed glows flowing through the memorial 
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window. It did not move at his approach, 
yet the intruder was so evidently not a 
drowsy vagrant that he did not offer to 
touch him, 

‘*T beg your pardon,” he said, respectfully, 
‘*hut I am about to lock up the church.” 

To his amazement he recognized the face 
of the worshipper. 

‘*Thank you!” Daniel Barber arose, dig- 
nified and unabashed, and walked slowly 
down the aisle. 

The organist had never heard that the suc- 
cessful man, known to him as the generous 
patron of musical talent, was especially de- 
vout, but if millionaires had a fancy to say 
prayers at midnight in an empty sanctuary, 
organists who lived upon salaries subscribed 
by rich people had no right to find fault 
with their harmless whims. He whistled 
softly in pulling the big double-leaved door 
shut, and made up his mind that the ‘‘ inter- 
esting incident of Christmas Eve” should 
not find its way into the newspapers through 
him. 

Somebody watching behind the parlor cur- 
tains saw a cab deposit a passenger upon the 
sidewalk in front of the Barber mansion. 
Before the master of the house could get out 
his latch-key a figure in white and wine-red 
stood in the open door. 

‘* Oh-h-h!” the long-drawn aspirate telling 
of suspense and unutterable relief. ‘‘ How 
late you are, my darling!” 

For answer he lifted her bodily in his 
arms and carried her back to the library. 

‘*You have not sat upon my knee in 
twelve mouths,” he said, hungrily, disregard- 
ing her cry of terror and amusement. ‘‘ Nor 
called me ‘ darling’ before in six.” 

‘* Whose fault was that?” she began, sau- 
cily, then cried out again at sight of his hag- 

ard face: ‘‘ Dan! What has happened ? 

ow strange and white you look! Where 
have you been?” 

‘In the valley of the shadow of death!” 

And while she trembled and paled and 
wept he told her everything. When he 
named the man he had dogged to her door 
she grew as crimson as a rose, and her im- 
prisoned hands burned in his grasp. Her 
lips parted impulsively. 

‘*Not yet,” said her husband, gently de- 
cisive. ‘ Wait.” 

Surely no stranger or fuller confession was 

ever poured by aching heart into wondering 
ears. Helen Barber was a proud woman, 
and her husband knew what risks he took. 
But to his honest way of thinking, fidelity 
implied fearless frankness. Let her disclose 
or keep back what she would, there was an 
end of reserves on his part. The changes in 
the eloquent face of the auditor were more 
than he could bear at last. He concluded 
the story with averted eyes. 
‘ “T blame you in nothing. I am not the 
mate of a woman like you. I can only love 
you with all my heart and soul, and work 
for you with all my strength. While I have 
delved in common soil, you have been climb- 
ing. As TI have grown dull, you have grown 
brighter. Iam afraid it is too late to make 
me over’’—his features wrung by a faint, 
sorrowful smile. “If you had begun ten 
years earlier, I doubt if you could have fash- 
ioued me into such a man, for instance, as 
your visitor of this evening.” 

She wrested her hands impetuously from 
his, laid them on his shoulders, and looked 
at him with eyes that blazed. 

‘*You must stop there, Dan! husband! my 
love! my darling!” flinging epithet after epi- 
thet breathlessly, as if she could not content 
herself with any lavishment of endearment. 
‘I am to blame. Oh, I must be terribly 
in fault if you could ever in your inmost 
thoughts link his name with mine! He lied 
when he said that I expected him. He had 
never found me alone before; he will never 
find me at home again. Not that he dared 
breathe of or look like love—faugh!—to me. 
But he contrived to drop a word of sym- 
pathy for me in my loneliness, and to inti- 
mate that my tastes and pursuits were not 
yours. It was very adroitly done, so clever- 
ly managed that I suspect he had said it to 
a dozen other ‘loveliest of their sex.’ I told 
him what I thought of you in a few hot and 
hasty words, and in fewer, hotter and more 
hasty, I gave him my opinion of men like 
himself. He got himself out of the house in 
tolerable order”’—laughing nervously—‘“ but 
he will make no more mistakes of that sort; 
will make sure next time what manner of 
neglected wife he tries to console. That was 
at half past nine. You had said at dinner 
that your engagement would not detain you 
long. I alluded to that when I began the 
remark to Celia that Maida interrupted. ‘It 
is just possible that Dan may be in early, 
and he seldom has an evening at home now,’ 
was what you would have heard if the run- 
away had not appeared at that second. I 
had planned it all in what I was half afraid 
you would consider an. absurdly honey-moon- 
ish style. I ordered a nice little supper to 
be served at half past ten. All of it that 
isn’t spoiled, and the coffee that isn’t made, 
you may see over there in the dining-room, 
but it was to be eaten in here. You never 
notice what I wear nowadays, but I hoped 
you might observe the new gown I had made 
for this occasion, and possibly recollect that 
I wore white and wine-color the evening we 
were engaged, and that it was in Christmas 
week, and then we would talk it all over and 
out together. Don’t you suppose I have seen 
that the rush of business is sweeping you one 
way, and the race of pleasure sweeping me 
another, and had begun to take alarm at it? 
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So I have taken myself to task lately. The 
truth is, I am awfully tired of meeting the 
same people and eating the same suppers 
everywhere, and talking the same frothy, 
flashy nothings, and the gray is coming out 
too rapidly in your hair and mustache to 
please a wife who wants you to live forever. 
‘These were but a few of the things we were 
to talk over to-night. Some of the rest we 
never speak of to other people. Celia, al- 
though she has children of her own, would 
not have understood why the fact that her 
sudden illness last Christmas Eve obliged me 
to take her place, or disappoint her girls and 
their guests, was not a precedent for my 
joining her party to-night. I was unjust to 
you in thinking that you had forgotten our 
sadly sweet tryst, kept in the dear old times 
when you were not so cruelly busy and I so 
criminally gay.” Her hands had slid back 
into his grasp; tender light overflowed her 
eyes; richer color was stealing into her 
cheeks; her lips trembled as she went on, 
her voice sinking to a whisper’ “ Last of 
all, I meant to tell you what I have kept to 
myself until now. Because it was on Christ- 
mas Eve that our boy went away with the 
angels, because on Christmas Eve another 
little Child was born in Bethlehem, I waited 
until to-night to let you know—” She said 
the rest with her lips upon his. 

The organist of St. Gudule’s sang in pub- 
lic so seldom that not one of his choir sus- 
pected how fine was his barytone, and how 
correct his taste in vocal music. Not a false 
tone or inexpressive rendering of the Christ- 
mas choral service escaped him; yet he was 
passably well satisfied when he turned his 
head from his high seat for a view of the 
slowly retiring congregation, his fingers stray- 
ing among the harmonies of a familiar sym- 
phony. A discord, unskilfully introduced, 
made two or three people glance up at the 
gallery in surprise. He saw only a man and 
woman, whose bowed heads were not lifted 
until the church was nearly empty. They 
knelt side by side in the pew occupied last 
night by the solitary devotee. 

Had he been nearer he would have ob- 
served, being keen of sight and wits, that 
their hands were clasped. He did detect the 
shine of tears upon the lashes of the beau- 
tiful eyes of the wife, pausing in the aisle, 
raised to the memorial window, where—the 
victor’s crown glowing as with living jew- 
els in the Christmas sunlight, and Heaven’s 
love and promise in her face—stood ‘‘the 
angel of St. Gudule’s.” 


ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Crvysrat.—For invitations to a crystal wedding a 
good formula is as follows: “Mr. and Mrs. John Jones 
Trequest the pleasure of your company on Tuesday 
evening, November the twenty-fifth, at eight o'clock, 
to celebrate the fifteenth anniversary of their wed- 
ding.” The dates 1875 and 1890 are not given, as the 
fifteenth anniversary is mentioned. ‘No presents” 
is sometimes engraved in the lower left corner, but 
authorities advise that no allusion be made to gifts. 
Nor are crystal letters used; the engraving being very 
simple thronghout. Wear your wedding dress, and 
dress the twins in white muslin. Have a pink cash- 
mere or China silk dress for one of the large girls, and 
a similar dress of blue or yellow for the other. The 
boy of nine should wear a suit of black diagonal, with 
a cut-away coat, vest, and knee pantaloons, Have the 
usual party supper of oysters, croquettes, creams, ices, 
and cake, 

A. W. W.—In this country society is largely made 
up of business men. Business meti cannot pay calls 
during business hours, and it is not expected of them. 
Lord Chesterfield’s letters were written in another pe- 
riod, and for a different state of society. Take some- 
thing more modern for your guide—Manners and So- 
cial Usages, for instance. It is better to pay your call 
upon the reception day, although there is no reason 
why a call should not “count” just the same upon any 
other day. 

Stay at Home.—1. No; it is not necessary to send a 
written acceptance of such a card. 2. Send your Mr. 
and Mrs, card on the reception day. 38. Leave your 
cards in the card tray in the hall as yon leave the 
house. 4. Yes. 5. In making your “ party call” use 
your double card; men call more often on paste- 
board than any other way. 

Grapys.—If it be a house wedding with reception 
send a written regret or acceptance. 

Mrs. H. V. W.—The child’s name with the date of 
birth is the nsual form 

‘, K.—Refreshments are not necessary on your “ At 
Home” day. House dress is, of course, suitable. 

Former Sunsoriser.—You will find a fall account of 
the Woman's Exchange in Bazar No. 1 of this volume. 
You can order the paper from this office. 

Ninergen Years Reaper.—Cleanse kid gloves by 
rubbing them when stretched on the hand with a bit 
of flannel that has been dipped in milk and squeezed 
nearly dry. Shawls are mostly worn straight in scarf 
fashion. Two different kinds of fur may now be worn 
in one toilette. Yes to your other queries. 

Germany.—There is no special finish or stiffness in 
dress skirts that are worn without under-skirts, 

**Bon.”—The drap d’Alma gown for a young lady 
will be handsome with the front of the bodice pointed 
and covered with silk, Then cover the top smoothly 
with the drap d'Alma, and cut it out below in five 
points, the middle coming to the end of the bodice, 
the others shorter, to show the silk between. Trim 
all the edges of the points with narrow silk gimp. 
Have two pleats in the back extending from the middle 
of the shoulders along the edges of the middle form, 
which is pointed at the waist. The side forms fal! 
eight inches below the waist line in square tabs for 

yockets. Have rather large sleeves of silk, and a 
high silk collar. The skirt should be draped slightly 
in long curves in front for a ratber stout figure, and 
should not be too scant. A narrow bias ruffle of silk 
with gimp at the top may trim the foot at the front 
and sides, 

Mrs. G. C. O.—The hair tonic contains a pint of bay 
rum and a dram of quinine. One authority adds an 
ounce of glycerine to make it less harsh. 

y. A. 8.—Get lighter gray-green ladies’ cloth, or the 
repped Bedford cord, to combine with dark green gros 


J.C, W.—The yellow crépe de Chine, if very simply 
made, is not too old for a girl of sixteen. A high 
shirred bodice, with full sleeves and straight skirt, is 
the prettiest design, trimmed with shoulder-knots and 
bretelles of brown velvet ribbon, and a frill of chiffon 
around the neck. Her hair should be braided in hang- 
ing loops, as she is too young to wear a high corffure. 

Piymouta.—Muke your brown camel’s-hair like the 
cloth costume illustrated on page 941 of Bazar No. 48. 
The vest should be of light tan or fawn-colored ben- 
galine. Edge the squares of the bodice with narrow 
gimp of the light shade of the vest. A good pattern 
for your cape is given in the same paper as a thea- 
tre wrap of plush. 


TRADITIONS AND CUSTOMS OF 
CHRISTMAS. 


HRISTMAS and Easter are the two great- 

est and happiest days of the year. One 
is dependent upon the other in working out 
the great plan of salvation, but the customs 
of the two days differ entirely. Since about 
400 a.p. the 25th of December has been, re- 
garded as the Festival of Nativity by the 
Christian world in general, and since that 
time customs and traditions have lived and 
died, only-a few remaining in these days. 

The burning of the Yule-log is a remnant 
of the old Goths and Saxons, the name being 
derived, it is popularly supposed, from the 
winter-solstice festival called Jul or Yule. 

The Yule-log is burned on Christmas Eve, 
amid laughter and play. In old English po- 
etry the event has been duly celebrated, and 
it was customary to lay aside a part of the 
half-burnt wood, keeping it safely until the 
following Christmas, when it served to light 
the new log. At the same time the preser- 
vation of the wood was a sure protection 
against danger to the dwelling by fire. The 
mistletoe was venerated by the Druids, and 
was also the fateful plant which caused the 
death of Balder. As to its present use, there 
is no need of saying anything, the custom 
being one decidedly popular with young 
people. On Christmas Eve the powers of 
darkness are spellbound, as the cock crows 
throughout the night, and thus keeps all 
evil spirits away. On that night the cattle 
are supposed to kneel in their stalls in mem- 
ory of the manger at Bethlehem. The 
Christmas tree is another beautiful custom 
which has come down to us from Ger. 
many, where it originated. The mummers, 
or maskers, on Christmas Eve have passed 
away in most parts of England, and the 
Christmas Mystery play has altogether dis- 
appeared. ‘‘The Lord of Misrule, or Mas- 
ter of Merry Disports,” was the leader in 
all Christmas celebration, and he ruled the 
households with a rod of iron. He de- 
vised the sports, arranged the celebrations, 
and did all in his power to make every 
one have a good time, as became the joyous 
season. In The Abbot, by Scott, the Lord 
of Misrule is represented by the Abbot of 
Unreason, and the same idea is found in 
France in the Pope of Fools. 

Every one remembers the little boy who 
was frightened away by Scrooge as he sang 
through the key-hole, 

‘‘God rest ye, merry gentlemen.” 


The small boy was a representative of the 
waits of the olden time, who went about on 
Christmas Eve singing their merry songs, as 
well as on Christmas morning. The custom 
in some places is in vogue even now, or was 
until quite recently. The village children 
used to march up to the manor, and there sing 
their carols, receiving gifts of cake or money 
in ‘return. 


HOW THE CHRIST CHILD CAME 
TO FRIDA. 
BY FLORENCE WATTERS SNEDEKER. 


EIPSIC is not a fine modern city like 

A Berlin, neither is it a treasure-house of 
antiquity like romantic old Nuremberg. It 
has always been, as it is to-day, a business 
city, with its shrewd burghers living and 
working—and dying, perhaps—with an eye 
mainly to profit. 

Yet there is this mystery about it, that 
though one begin by calling it uninteresting, 
one will end, if one stay long enough, by 
loving it. 

Frida loved it. One year ago she had 
come down from the Hrzgebirge, where there 
are cavernous forests, and flower-embroider- 
ed, rivulet-streaked valleys, and where she 
had lived her few years so gleefully that her 
grandfather had been troubled at the thought 
of bringing his little country lass to the city. 

But Frida, as we said, loved Leipsic. She 
loved the wide promenades which now sur- 
round the old city in place of its walls; and 
the homely ancient churches, with their mu- 
sic on Sundays and church festivals; and 
the market-place, where peasant women sit 
haggling under immense yellow umbrellas; 
and the fairs at Easter and Michaelmas, 
when in a single night all the promenades 
blossom with enchanted booths. The teem- 
ing city life—of soldier and student, burgher 
and peasant—was as welcome to her sympa- 
thetic mind as had been the country spaces 
to her healthy little body. Waking at night 
to the roll of wagon wheels and the ring of 
passing feet, she smiled contentedly, and was 
lulled back to sleep by them, as once she 
had been by the voices of the wind in the 
fir-trees. 

She knew but few people. Yet she was 
never lonely. In her idle moments she would 
look from the windows of their fourth flat 
over the queer, irregular city roofs, and far 
down into the street, and away in the bus- 
tling square beyond. The pigeons that pom- 
pously promenaded the house ledges were 
her friends. So were the people in the flats 
across the street, particularly the family in 
the third flat exactly opposite, where were 
girls and boys and a grandmother, and a dear 
baby in a Bettchen, who sometimes stretched 
out his arms to her through the open window. 

One evening in November Frida was pre- 
paring her grandfather’s supper. He had 
never been so late, she thought, as she went 
out on the landing-place, and peered down 
into the well of darkness there. Then the 
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coffee boiled over with such a splutter that 
she did not hear his key at the door, nor his 
heavy step in the hall, and started to find him 
press Fo behind her. 

**Oh, grandfather, where have you been?” 
she cried. 

‘Why, child, where should I be but where 
I always am?” he responded. 

He was a very little man, with a face so 
crossed and recrossed with wrinkles that any 
one pot familiar with German peasant faces 
would have thought him at least a century 
old. Yet he had a strong pair of shoulders, 
and those were pleasant lines about his faded 
blue eyes and pursed-up mouth. When he 
had given Frida her kiss he proceeded to 
make himself ready for supper; and finally 
sat down to the table with his sandy locks 
very sleek indeed, 

‘* Where should I be but where I always 
am, lass?” he repeated then, as though he 
had been turning the thought over in his 
mind. 

‘‘Oh, I don’t know! But you did seem so 
late! There’s something I’ve been waiting 
ever since morning to tell you. Grandfather, 
you remember the new gentleman that’s come 
with a beautiful Jady, down on the first flat 
—the great, great man” — Frida extended 
both arms and looked up—'‘‘ with ever so 
much hair, and a deep voice, and a cane?” 

‘*T couldn’t speak myself as to his voice. 
But I do know the gentleman you mean— 
the last-comer?” 

‘*Yes. Well, as I stood at the door this 
morning he went out, and Frau Kromeyer 
was just coming in, and she said, ‘ There 
goes the American gentleman.’” 

‘To be sure—to be sure!” exclaimed the 
old man. Then a smile broke slowly over 
his face, and he rubbed his hands ruthlessly 
through his hair. 

Frida slipped from her seat, and went 
around and stood at his knee. ‘‘Grandfa- 
ther, do you think he could have known 
father?” 

He looked at her a full minute. Then he 
gently pushed her away. ‘‘ There, there, 
Frida, how fast you are! Do I suppose he 
has known the father? No, I can’t say Ido 
America is a big place—bigger, I’ve heard 
say, than Germany. How is it likely?” 

Nevertheless the grandfather ate little sup 
per; and afterward he did not take up the 
Leipziger Tayesblatt,as was his custom,spread 
ing it out on the table, and bending over it, 
with knobby forefinger travelling along the 
lines for his eyes to follow; but he wheeled 
about and sat studying the porcelain-tiled 
stove. And when Frida’s work was done, 
he took her upon his knee and talked of 
their home in the Hrzgebirge ; how strong a 
man he was when he took his young wife to 
the cottage at the cross-roads; the bright 
days when work was plenty and the cup- 
boards full; and the dark years when the 
mother died, and the children, until only 
Hans was left; how bravely Hans worked 
and brought home his own bride, and how 
the little baby followed, and the bright years 
seemed to come again! But one day he said 
‘*Father, give me your blessing. For the 
wife’s and the child’s sake, I cannot stay here 
to lead the life you have lived. I’m off to 
America.” 

Here the grandfather’s talk stopped. He 
never spoke of the young mother’s death, nor 
of that sorrow of hope deferred in which he 
still lived. For if no word had yet come 
from America, it still might come any day. 
He was always waiting. 

They kissed each other, and went to bed. 
Frida fell quickly asleep. But suddenly she 
was sitting up, startled in the darkness. Was 
ita cry she had heard? It came again from 
her grandfather’s room. , 

‘* Hans!” he called, sharp and loud. 

She sprang out, and stole across the cold 
floor, and stood shivering at his sill. But 
now his breathing was heavy and even, and 
she fled back to bed. 

Not to sleep. ‘Too many thoughts came. 
Grandfather was so poor, so old, and worked 
so hard. She had never thought about it un- 
til one day when Frau Kromeyer was there, 
the char-woman who lived in a part of their 
flat and sometimes worked for them. ‘‘ The 
grandfather grows feeble,” said the Frau 
And then she muttered a dreadful thing un 
der her cap ruffles. ‘‘ When he goes, he will 
go quickly.” What could it mean? What 
should she do? Oh, that the father would 
come and take care of them—the father whom 
she had never known! 

Could he be still living? Then where was 
he? One there was who knew. If He would 
but tell them! He used to send angels. Could 
He not send them now? 

Then she almost laughed aloud. Why, 
there was one who came! 

On Christmas Eve, when all the world was 
waiting, the blessed Christ Child came into 
men’s houses right before children’s eyes! 
There were six weeks before Christmas. She 
could pray much in six weeks. And thus it 
was that she fell asleep at last, praying soft 
ly, over and over, ‘‘ Dear God, on Christmas 
Eve please send the Christ Child to little 
Frida Schaefer!” 

The next morning Herr Schaefer would 
not let his granddaughter go down with him 
to the street door as usual. 

‘*No, no, ‘tis bitter cold; you're best off by 
the fire,” he said, and hurried down the four 
flights of stairs into the court. 

But here he paced back and forth and 
across, and in fact lingered so long that 
when Dr. Farland, the American gentleman, 
came down a half-hour later, he found an 
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odd little old man smiling and bowing to 
him in the doorway. 

‘*Good-morning,” said the doctor. 

‘‘Good-morning, sir,” said the little old 
man, bowing and smiling still more. ‘If 
you'd not take it amiss, I'd be pleased to 
know if the neighbors are right when they 
call you the American gentleman?” 

‘Quite right.” 

Thank you, sir. 

tion I’d like to ask. 


There’s another ques 
It’s a foolish question, 


I know, seeing that America is so big, and 
there’s such a deal of people in it. But ’tis 
doing no harm to ask. Did you, sir—did 


you, perhaps, ever meet in America a man 
by the name of Schaefer—Hans Schaefer?” 

“There was no kind angel at hand to reveal 
to Dr. Farland all that lay behind that ques- 
tion. But in the wrinkled face was so much 
of eager longing that the doctor answered 
with sympathy, ‘‘ No, my friend, I am sorry 
to say I never did.’ 

Herr Schaefer's eyes lost the little bright- 
ness still left them, but he only rubbed his 
hands the more briskly. 


“] thought it, sir; 


but there’s just one 
more question I'd like toask. Did you, sir— 
did you, perhaps, ever see my Hans? He’s 
tall, about as tall as yourself, sir, strong and 
big every way; and his eyes are as blue as 
little Frida’s upstairs—that’ 8 his little maid, 
sir—and his hair is yellow and crinkled like 
hers. He speaks up quick—he always was a 
deal smarter than his father—” 

With a shake of his head, the doctor inter- 
posed: ‘‘ Whereabouts in America is your 
son?” 

Two tears rolled down over the wrinkles. 


“It’s nigh on to six years since he went 
away, promising his poor wife and me all 
sorts of happiness from the going. But, 
save a letter from Bremen when he sailed, 


no word of him has ever come back.” 
The old man’s eyes and the doctor’s eyes 
looked into each other, and the doctor felt 
his own heart sink. 
‘That is a sad story. 
account for it?” 
‘Well, sir, there’s many ways. 


How do you try to 
Maybe 
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“WAITING IN HIS ROOM BELOW 


he has been ill; maybe discouraged; maybe 
coming to surprise us all, and put off in it 
time after time. There’s many ways when 
you think them over of nights.” 

But now the loud striking of the St. 
as clock was heard. 

‘It is my hour at the university,” said the 
doctor. ‘We will talk further together, 
Herr Schaefer. Can you come down to my 
room to-morrow eve ning?” 

And at the old man’s pleased assent, and 
with his thanks following him, the doctor 
hastened away. 

That same evening Dr. Farland was com- 
ing home from the opera. His hands were 
thrust into his overcoat pockets, and his 
overcoat collar was turned well up around 
his muscular neck, for a mist was falling. 
Is there anything more disagreeable than a 
Leipsic mist? It gives no warning through 
the thermometer of increased cold; it calls 
for no reserve force of water-proof and um- 
brella; but it chills a man’s face to smarting, 
dampens all his clothing, and, by some de- 
moniacal power of its own, makes its not-to- 
be-obstructed way to the marrow of his bones. 

But the doctor's thoughts were not of the 
mist, nor of the slippery pavement, nor of the 
general uncomfortableness of the night. They 
were not even of the music which he had just 
heard—the soft thrilling of the violins, the 
swan’s song, the chanting of the wedding 
guests. No, the music had left only its un- 
dertone. 

Sixteen years old she would have been to- 
night—-his daughter, his only child. . The 
doctor’s friends knew of that short life, but 
he was so busy a man, they said, so active, 
so studious, so merry withal, that it had 
scarcely impressed him. He had never 
known the worth of what he had lost. 

They did not know. Only God and the 
doctor knew of that night when the baby 
lay like a frozen flower upon her pillow, 
and beside her the doctor kept his watch, 
too sad to weep, too sad to pray; only to 
hold the wee hand, only to study the baby 
features while he might. 

There was another secret between God and 
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the doctor—how his little daughter had 
lived and grown beside him ever since. 
The curly head of the toddler had peeped 
over his head as he studied. The little 
school-girl had run to meet him in the 
street. ‘They had sung rhymes and told 
stories and had many a romp together. 

Sixteen years old! The doctor's head 
sank on his breast. .And now he is no 
longer in misty Leipsic, but in a bright city 
of the New World. He is climbing the stone 
steps of his house. He is turning his night- 
key softly, stealing up to his study, coaxing 
the door stealthily ajar. The light burns 
brightly, as usual. But to-night no curled- 
up, conquered little maiden lies asleep in his 
great chair. This is his sixteen-year-old 
daughter, and she sits reading, lost. Is it 
poem or romance or idy] of king and knight 
and lady of the old enchanted world? And 
is it this that has lighted the soft fire in her 
cheeks? Or does some spell from that mys- 
tery of coming womanhood enwrap her to- 
night, lurk in the folds of her dainty gar- 
ments, in the ribbon at her throat, in the 
curls gathered back into this shining coil? 
The doctor’s breath comes quickened. Ah! 
she looks up, and runs to him, and throws 
those girlish arms around his neck. 

Was the Leipsic mist in the doctor’s eyes? 
He wiped them quickly. Here he was at the 
house door. No, its ponderous iron key was 
not in his pocket. Wondering how long he 
must wait, he drew the janitor’s bell—once, 
twice, thrice. 

Some one wascoming. Through the ground 
glass he saw a light glimmering down the 
stair. Some one was fumbling weakly at the 
lock. Then slowly, some one retreating be- 
hind it, the massive door swung back. 

The doctor stepped into the court. Then 
he turned. The door was swinging slowly 
to, revealing more and more of the person- 
age behind it—a very little girl, with a very 
big shawl wrapped around her and entan- 
gling her feet, as she held the door-knob in 
one hand and a lamp in the other. 

**Who in the world—” ejaculated the 
doctor. 
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**T’m Frida,” 
with a smile. 

The door being now closed, she caught up 
her shawl, and held the lamp over her head 
Its light played at hide and-seek among her 
curls, but fell clear into her upraised eyes— 
eyes with such innocent revealings that the 
doctor lingered, loath to lose sight of them. 

**So you are Frida—Frida Schaefer?” he 
said. 

‘* Yes, sir. 
tleman.” 

‘Yes. Well, Frida, what are you doing 
down here at this hour of the night?” 

” “L etting you in, sir.’ 

‘The Dickens you are! 
you come to do that?” 

‘‘Why, sir, grandfather is so tired that 
sometimes he doesn’t hear the bell. So I 
come down. You ought to see how surprised 
he is when I tell him in the morning.” 

“‘T should think so! But now run away 
out of the cold—and take this with you, 
said the doctor, dropping a mark into her 
hand. 

‘**That is too much,” she gravely objected. 

“No one ever gives me more than ten pfen- 
nige. 

‘Well, I can’t help that; I will.” 

‘‘Thank you, sir. Do you think,’ ’ with a 
reflective knitting of the brows, ‘‘it would 
be wrong to keep the fifteen pfe nnige from 
grandfather until Christmas?’ 

‘* Keep the whole mark, and give him these 
ten pfennige.” 

The lovely little face flushed vividly with 
delight. But she only said again, ‘‘Thank 
you, sir,” and went up the stair. 

The doctor stood watching the light as it 
ascended, and listened to the steps until they 
stopped, far up on the fourth floor. fudecd, 
it was not until he heard a bolt drawn that 
he entered his own door. 

From this eventful day may be dated the 
friendship which sprung up between the 
houses of Farland and Schaefer. 

It was wonderful to Frida. The Ameri- 
can gentleman quite f lled her small horizon. 

(Continued on page 1084.) 


said the midget, looking up, 
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And how is it 
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CHRISTMAS SEVENTY YEAR 
AGO. 


BY WILL CARLETON. 
See illustration on page 1033, 
HILDREN, huddle round my knee; 
Hush your voices sweetly wild; 
Through your great-gran’mother see 
When this cent’ry was a child. 
Mercy! but I mus’ be old, 
Able to remember s0 
That fair mornin’, cris» and cold— 
Christinas seventy year ago! 


All out-door was freeziu’ bright ; 
Frost-flakes flashin’ through the air; 
Roofs was shingled smooth an’ white ; 
All the trees was cold an’ bare. 
Chimneys puffed white steam away ; 
Fields was full o’ drifted snow ; 
"Twas a strong, straightforward day— 
Christmas seventy year ago! 


Railroads blocked? Why, child, you see, 
Nothing like them then was had. 

If I’d said such things might be, 
They’d ha’ set me down as mad. 

If I'd said, “Ther’ll wagons rush 
’Mongst the house-tops, to an’ fro,” 
They’d ha’ stared at me with “ Hush!”— 

Christmas seveuty year ago. 


If I'd said, “’T will come about 
Folks will talk across the sea,” 
They'd ha’ “ bled” me, or, no doubt, 

Put strait-jackets on to me. 
If ’'d named the phonograph 
(Talkin’ what it heard, you know), 
Human ones would jeer and laugh, 
Christmas seventy year ago! 


No, we hadn’t so many toys 
As you children, Imogene. 
Bicycles? Ah, girls an’ boys, 
I had one when just sixteen! 

One big wheel, an’ one was small ; 
Way I turned ’em wasn’t slow; 
Turned ’em winter, spring, an’ fall— 

More than seventy year ago. 


Would imagine, all the while, 
"Twas my carriage, an’ would whirl 
It’s two wheels for many a mile— 
Yes, I was a nimble girl. 
Fifty knots a day or more! 
An’ the threads that used to grow 
Made the woollen dress I wore— 
Christmas seventy year ago. 


How I waited, that bright day, 
For the comp’ny cutter-loads! 
liew they came from every way, 
Up the long an’ drifted roads! 
Cousins great an’ cousins small, 
Aunts an’ uncles high an’ low, 
Came an’ came;—we welcomed all, 
Christmas seventy year ago! 


“ Han’some Tom,” as smart as steel, 
Spent his life in worse than fudge ; 
“Awkward Joe”—the books reveal— 
Died a great an’ famous judge; 
“Healthy Sam” was dead an’ gone 
Ere we saw the rivers flow; 
“ Long-lived Jack” was “ Sickly John ”— 
Christmas seventy year ago! 


One there came I would not see— 
Watchin’ for him, understand— 
Till he crept close up to me, 
Unobserved, an’ touched my hand. 
Then I tried to laugh away, 
But the crimson blood would flow, 
lor it was my weddin’ day— 
Christmas seventy year ago! 


HOW THE CHRIST CHILD CAME 
TO FRIDA. 
(Continued from page 1032.) 


There were his queer merry speeches; there 
were the times when he rapped on their 
door, and came in and sat, so grand to be- 
hold, on their best sofa, and was as pleasant 
with the grandfather as though he himself 
were just a common poor man too; and there 
were the times when he took her into his fine 
rooms, and the beautiful lady, his wife, show- 
ed her pretty things and told her about them. 

The Christmas-tide was athand. All Leip- 
sic was astir. Never had the shop windows 
blossomed out more splendidly. Those of the 
jeweller were like bits out of Eastern skies. 
Those of the dry-goods merchant were gor- 
geous as rainbows, In the flower and fruit 
stores the tropics lured the wanderer. Even 
the butchers rose to the occasion, and fairly 
threatened to eclipse the rest, with huge boars’ 
heads stuffed with sausage, and iced, and 
painted, and garlanded with roses and ever- 
greens; and fowls stuffed with sausage, and 
iced, and painted, and garlanded with roses 
and evergreens; and everywhere besides, sau- 
sages—sausages in wreaths, sausages in fes- 
toons, sausages painted and decorated to rep- 
resent babies in Bettchen, charming little sau- 
sages in charming little strings to be hung for 
the children on Christmas trees—the whole 
too beautiful for any other than a purely Ger- 
man imagination to picture or conceive. 

Frida viewed this display one evening in 
company with the doctor, and her enjoy- 
ment was great at first; then she grew grave. 
Would not the Christ Child be too fascinated 
by this magnificence to remember her? 

The fair people arrived. They encamped 
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one night inthe market-place, and the next 
night fairy-land had arisen for the Leipsic 
children, There were dolls, and trumpets, 
and Noah’s arks, and wagons, and balls, and 
mimic furniture—every toy that the child 
heart covets. Why did Frida pay them so 
little attention? the doctor wondered, while 
her head was revolving the question, Could 
the Christ. Child still remember her? 

At last in the Augustus Platz a forest was 
growing, a forest almost as thick as the 
Black Forest itself. People walked about in 
it haggling with the dealers. He who could 
not afford: a tree bought a branch; he who 
could not afford a branch carried away a twig; 
and for the rest there were tiny trees made 
of green paper, so that every one might be 
quite sure of having his own Christmas tree. 

The day before Christmas snow began to 
fall, making the noisy, sooty city a place of 
beauty and of peace. Then at twilight Fri- 
da, looking from her window down the long 
block, saw the Christmas trees twinkle into 
life, with child faces crowding about them in 
the dazzle. She clapped her hands, trem- 
bling. She almost screamed as the door 
opened. But it was only Frau Kromeyer, 
the char-woman. 

‘*Ts the grandfather at home?” she asked. 
She carried a lamp, but behind the wide ruf- 
fles of her cap her face lay in shadow. 

“Why, no; ’tis too early.” 

The char-woman did not say, what Frida 
had not known, that to-day all work ended 
early. Nor did she hint at the dread that 
had filled her mind since seeing Herr Schae- 
fer that morning. But she noticed the child’s 
flushed face, and guessed at a part of her ex- 
citement. 

“Hadn't you better get the supper, lass?” 

**It’s all ready, but I couldn’t eat one bit.” 

‘‘Humph! Then you'd better go to bed.” 

“Oh, not yet!” cried Frida. 

“Yes, right away,” said the sage char-wo- 
man, nodding her ruffles. ‘‘ Do you suppose 
that when children stay up to watch, any- 
thing comes to them? [I'll give the grandfa- 
ther his supper.” 

‘*’Tis all ready on the stove,” said Frida, 
her nervous fingers fumbling at the top but- 
ton of her frock. 

‘*Then go to sleep; that’s a good child,” 
said the-char-woman, walking away with the 
lamp. 

Still undressing, Frida ran to the window 
for a last glimpse. But the curtains were 
drawn now, all except right across the way. 
There was still the laughing group, and the 
baby, the beautiful baby, held up by its fa- 
ther, was stretching its arms out to the dan- 
cing lights. These curtains fell too. Only 
the snow was left, fluttering against the win- 
dow. 

Frida sprang upon her bed. She could 
not lie down. She would heap the covering 
about her and hide her face in her hands; 
that would not be watching. It was better 
to be waiting and ready. 

The snow-flakes fluttered on. And far up 
in their steeples the city clocks struck the 
quarter-hours. Then, at last, past the room 
in which little Frida was sleeping, came foot- 
falls. Many feet went past, cautiously and 
slowly under their heavy burden. It was a 
peaceful burden, though, and peacefully it 
lay at last upon old Herr Schaefer's bed, very, 
very peacefully. The snow-flake on his win- 
dow-sill lay not more utterly at rest. 

The silence came back again. Silence so 
profound that the watcher at her door heard 
the child’s soft breathing. 

She slept and dreamed. It was a world 
of Christmas trees, shining with a thousand 
lights, and bearing all good gifts upon their 
branches, and a thrilling voice was proclaim- 
ing, ‘‘The mother is here, and the father, 
and the good old grandfather, but where is 
Frida?” 

‘*Here! Oh, here!” cried Frida, struggling 
up. 
“Yes, Frida.” 

The door was opening; some one stood in 
the doorway. To her misty eyes the light 
he carried rayed out blindingly. Sheclasped 
her hands; her heart stood still. 

“The Christ Child?” 

“No; but He has sent me, dear little 
Frida.” 

And Dr. Farland lifted her in his arms, 
wrapped her up warmly, and carried her 
away. 

Waiting in his room below was the beau- 
tiful lady, his wife. ‘‘ Frida!” she cried; 
and the doctor laid his little white burden in 
her arms. 

It was very delightful, but very strange. 
Frida looked from one to the other. 

“Did the Christ Child really come? And 
oh, did he tell you where father is?” 

“He told the grandfather that,” said Dr. 
Farland. ‘‘ Yes, the Christ Child really came 
—He came to us all. And when he found 
an old American doctor and his wife here, 
very lonely because they had no little girl, 
He said: ‘ Here’s little Frida Schaefer. Her 
father will not come back. Be her father 
and mother, for the dear old grandfather is 
so very old and weary now that I will take 
him back with Me to heaven.’” 


They talked of the old man’s happiness 
this Christmas morning; then, while Frida’s 
tears still flowed, they talked of her beauti- 
ful new home beyond the sea, until, looking 
and listening, the orphaned child was born 
into the new kingdom of father and mother 
love. 

Suddenly the church bells rang out. Dr. 
Farland caught his new-found little daugliter 


in his arms, carried her to the window, and 
threw it open. 

Up in their towers pealed the chimes back 
and forth to one another, with a clash of 
great bells, with a clangor of deep bells, 
with a swift thrill of faint bells, as though 
all the sprites of the air laughed together; 
with a shout of clarion voices, with a rush 
of tumultuous voices, with a concord of ju- 
bilant voices, until there was no silence any- 
where. All things were dissolved into sound, 
and the great city was but one triumphant 
voice, sounding the eternal Christmas carol, 
“Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace, good-will among men!” 


CLOTH WEDDING GOWNS. 
See illustration on page 1037. 


d p= prevalent fancy for fine woollen fab- 

rics has brought about the use of white 
faced cloth for wedding gowns not only for 
the dresses of the guests, but also for brides 
and bridemaids. he fashion comes from 
London, and the designs furnished us by the 
courtesy of the Messrs. Redfern show com- 
binations of cloth with satin, brocades, and 
transparent chiffon muslin, with trimmings 
of fur, feathers, and silver cord. 

A stately bridal gown combines white cloth 
with satin and lace, and is trimmed with 
silver embroidery. The long casaque of sat- 
in is cut square in the neck, according to 
the fashion approved this season for brides’ 
bodices, and has a Henri Deux collar of cloth 
thickly wrought with silver. The elbow 
sleeves have frills of real lace headed by a 
band of ostrich feathers. A drapery of lace 
on the casaque falls in a tablier below. The 
front of the skirt is of cloth wrought with 
white silk and silver cords. The satin train 
has a group of white ostrich feathers amid 
loops of ribbon on one side. The tulle veil 
is fastened on by stars of diamonds and pearls. 

A second wedding dress is of ivory white 
cloth braided with white silk cord ; the sleeves, 
half the bodice, and the panels in the skirt 
are of brocaded silk of the same ivory tint. 
The girdle is of lace fastened by a jewelled 
buckle, and ending in a jabot on the side. 
Very full bands of ostrich feathers trim the 
high neck, and extend down the front and 
as a border. 

The bridemaid wears a pretty Josephine 
gown, white and gold, in true Empire fashion, 
enriched by bands of dark brown sable fur. 
The skirt is of faced cloth, covered in front 
with white chiffon muslin embroidered with 
gold cord. The demi-train of cloth is border- 
ed with fur. The low bodice is of chiffon 
muslin, with a girdle of white cloth embroid- 
ered with gold. The high puffed sleeves are 
of the transparent muslin, banded by gold 
ribbon tied ina bow. A similar ribbon cross- 
es the bodice under the arms, and is tied in a 
bow in front and back. oes. 1 ruffles of 
chiffon trim the neck. The small Empire fan 
is of white silk with gilded sticks, The high 
Josephine coiffure is adorned with white 
flowers. 


A SNOWY CHRISTMAS. 
BY ROSE HAWTHORNE LATHROP. 


T E sprang into the carriage which had 

been sent to the station for him, and 
seated himself with contented excitement. 
He was one of the ‘‘expected” at Rawlings 
Inn, as Jack Carvalho called his just-finished 
country house on Echo Hill, in Massachusetts 
—a country house, Carvalho declared, bought 
and garnished for the sake of being a sort of 
citadel of snow-storms. He said that he con- 
sidered a Massachusetts winter a princely 
affair. 

Jack and his sister Cara, young as they 
were, had for years been orphans. They 
were devoted to each other, and the hurry of 
fashion never bustled them apart, or wore off 
the edge of their affection. Rawlings Inn 
was an entirely new inyention of Jack’s, and 
their pet friends were to spend Christmas 
there with them. Yet all these young peo- 
ple belonged to New York, where the im- 
pression was strong that events in Massachu- 
setts produced a desire to sleep. 

When Charles Neville got out of the car- 
riage again, at the house, he did not dream 
of yawning. To be sure, the big door open- 
ed silently enough, before he had a chance 
to pound the lion’s head in brass for admit- 
tance; but immediately thereafter much was 
to be heard—a peal of laughter; a deep 
young voice arguing; a brooklet of piano 
music at a distance; calls for Jack Carvalho; 
the sharp, delighted bark of a dog that was 
being affably noticed; the quick ring of a 
bell from some impatient young finger; and 
then an exclamation: ‘‘Oh, Mr. Neville! So 
glad you did not fail us,” from Cara Carval- 
ho, who came down the wide staircase, beau- 
tiful as ever ; and half tender, half indifferent, 
as meeting an adorer whom she preferred to 
the rest, and yet rejected. 

At the girl’s words out glided an elderly 
lady, her aunt, from the drawing-room; 
smiling like a picture, and almost as voice- 
less as one; perhaps because she had always 
thought the world of portraits. 

‘You must ‘feel at home’ at once,” Cara 
said, as she shook hands. ‘‘ Jack tells me 
he considers this house as much yours as his; 
and says that there must not be an atom of 
useless formality for any one anywhere in 
the atmosphere of the Inn. He will not have 
it!” 

Jack himself—ah, what a dear fellow he 
was! He now rushed in at the door, having 
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been off on the place somewhere seeing to 
something personally, which was his mcthod 
of making his guests comfortable in every- 
thing; yet never tired, never cross, or seri- 
ously missing. He gave acold hand to Nev- 
ille with a warm pressure, panting from a 
run through the icy out-door temperature. 

“This is frieadship, Charles. You trusted 
us for a good time, even over the hills and far 
away. Well, New-Yorkers are New- Yorkers, 
be they within the jurisdiction of New Athens. 
We are almost all here, and this is Christmas 
Eve, and who knows what the day itself may 
bring forth? What do you think of the Inn? 
Come into the library and see the other ex- 
iles—all your friends, as mine.” With a lov- 
ing grasp upon Neville’s shoulder, Jack pro- 
pelled him to the room most favored by the 
presence of the young guests, who were sit- 
ting about, variously amusing themselves. 

here was a great welcoming chorus at 
sight of the new arrival. Neville was very 
popular in the little circle; and as Jack’s 
particular friend also, every one did him 
honor beneath that roof. 

The rogue was as happy as he could be; 
but this did not interfere with his looking a 
little sad, as young fellows know so well how 
to look under the eyes of the girl who will 
not say ‘‘ Yes.” ‘ 

Neville was carried off to his room; and 
Cara dropped into a chair pouting, and tak- 
ing up James’s The American, apparently 
eager to dispel annoying thoughts by a taste 
of fiction. The other girls, who noticed this, 
knew that it was one of the most telling signs 
of surrender. When she opened the book, a 
note fell out. Caru’s nearest neighbor, Dol- 
linger Mumford, picked it up, and read the 
superscription oratorically, ‘‘ Miss Arnold.” 
Somebody in a remote corner gently screaw- 
ed; somebody’s big hand snatched the note 
out of Mumford’s fingers. There ensued a 
perfect sunrise of mirth. Miss Arnold had 
recognized her property, and audibly remem- 
bered that she had used it as a book-mark. 
Mr. Augustus Dunning had recognized his 
script, and visibly acknowledged the fact by 
seizing the note. And yet the two geese pre- 
tended that they were still in doubt as to 
their engagement. 

‘What I want to know is whether the 
uninitiated are going to live through the 
initiation of that snow-storm of Carvalho’s?” 
said a voice out of a deep, long chair, from 
which protruded two long, lank legs, the 
property of Ronald Wiverton. 

**Of course we all shall,” cried Cara. ‘‘It 
is going to be so terrible that we shall rise to 
meet it. Don’t you know yet the effect of 
an appalling emergency ?” 

‘*Were you ever in a great snow-storm, 
Miss Cara?” still ebealet Tonal. plaintive- 
ly, although he was really a man to subdue 
elephants if roused. 

** Yes; I’ve been in them—from windows. 
You know how often Jack brings me to 
Massachusetts to winter it for days at a time. 
It’s nice, I assure you, if you treat the frost 
with respect.” 

“‘How can Jack tell that there'll be a 
snow-storm worthy of the name?” asked Jean 
Gray from the piano, above the delicious 
melody she was murmuring with her fingers. 
“There’s not a flake of it fallen, and the 
ground is so hard. They say it seldom snows 
when it is so cold as we have it now.” 

“Who dares—not even you, dear Miss 
Gray,” broke in Jack from the door-sill 
(having escorted Neville to his room and 
returned)—‘‘ who dares tell you that I can’t 
have a snow-storm here on Christmas morn- 
ing?” 

** Well, I want to know what we are ex- 
pected to do when it ¢s here; I want to he 
prepared,” persisted Wiverton, playing with 
a silver-mounted drinking-horn that he had 
come across, and rolling his great eyes round 
from the solitude of his huge chair when 
ec. | one looked at him. 

he laugh which usually followed these 
young people’s remarks, as a dainty puff of 
smoke responds to a gun blast, filled the 
moment, during which Jack hesitated to ex- 
plain. 

Then he replied: ‘‘ Walk in it; let the wind 
ram it down your throat. Look at it, if you 
remember to be perceptive. Sleigh, snow- 
ball, coast on it next day.” 

“Dear! dear!” groaned Ronald. “Like a 
Chinese dinner—excessively multifarious, yet 
all of one thing. But I suppose we must 
obey our host. Are you going to obey your 
host, Miss Gray?” Nejabd alwase hit as near 
home as there was an opportunity of doing; 
and as it was keenly supposed that Jack was 
begging Jean with unfeeling urgency to 
marry him, every one openly grinned. Jean 
simply played, quite loud, ‘*‘ Little Boy Blue, 
go blow your horn,” etc. 

‘*How can you tell,” said Olivia Lyon, in 
a jow tone, near the back of Ronald Wiver- 
ton’s embowering chair, ‘‘ that Jean’s father 
and mother are not in the room? You have 
been asleep, and have not looked about you 
much since you waked.” 

‘t Ah, is that the voice of the Olivia?” que- 
ried Ronald, enticingly. ‘* Does she ask me 
how I escape perdition? I trust to my own 
little providence. I am a witness to the effi- 
cacy of a private special providence. It is 
not an expensive luxury, like a private car, 
and yet it carries one smoothly over egg- 
shells. The little risk I took is a mere bag- 
atelle—warning, Olivia—to many a previous 
hazard. Sit where I can see you, like a good 
girl.” 

Her answer was to touch his forehead with 
the tip of « fern gathered from a vase near 
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by, as she stood over him like a most grace- 
ful Titania. The young folks were watch- 
ing these two fall in love. 

Jack had advanced into the library, and 
was giving a knowing poke to the wood fire, 
and rolling another log upon it, while through 
each of the long windows flanking the spa- 
cious apartment to the west fell the late af- 
ternoon glow. And just then every one, Jack 
included, gave a start of astonishment. A 
shrill yoice had piped up in the following: 

** Waal, who be you? Seems as if you was 
enjoyin’ yourselves tip-top!” A broad smile 
spanned the countenance of the possessor of 
this opinion, who was a very funny old wo- 
man, standing on the door-sill where Jack 
had stood a moment ago, and assuming an 
attitude frequently seen in a circus tent when 
a rustic is first introduced to the wonders of 
the world—erect, arms folded, and face calm- 
ly satisfied. So the little woman stood gaz- 
ing upomthe cheery spectacle of young peo- 
ple, hitching up her folded arms delightedly, 
and finally chuckling in short, approving 
jerks. » She was dressed in a costume of 
threescore years before, whose color and 
quality proclaimed it to be one for a gala 
occasion. The most prominent feature of 
her attire was a black velvet bonnet, flaring 
to a circumference of two feet. Her dress 
was of stiff blue silk, sprinkled with damask 
flowers of many tints, and a red silk shawl- 
ette was crossed over her bosom. 

Jack approached the stranger and bowed. 
‘*Gracious heavens, madam,” said he, ‘‘ where 
did you come from?” 

The old velvet bonnet shook, for its wear- 
er was not entirely free from the palsy. Her 
eyes were as bright as diamonds, and dazzled 
silently for a moment at Carvalho. 

“It’s who be I?” —with a stutter. ‘“‘’m— 
it’s some one that’s belonged round here 
longer than you have.” Again she burst 
into smiles, and hitched up her folded arms. 
‘*Lawks! how you folks have furbished it 
up and piled it round this old house where 
I lived ever so long ago, before Mrs. Mar- 
linger—that was Miss Rawlings—went away 
and got married. Sometimes I have come 
back and looked in at the windows, and seen 
the mice sitting on the bare parlor floor. I 
guess you're right smart folks, aren’t you?” 

Cara and Jack all at once urged the little 
old woman to take a chair and tell about 
former days. The dame was enchanted. 

‘Waal, b'lieve I will,” she ejaculated, 
chuckling from behind her big nose, as 
though about to join in a rollicking game. 
“To tell the truth, I thought I'd come up 
and see how your Christmas Eve was getting 
along, and wish you all a ‘ Merry Christmas,’ 
The servants have been making all manner 
of fun of me, and say I look ‘odd.’ But 
they did not frighten me away. I told ’em 
virtue itself was odd; queens are odd; the 
moon is odd; and a great many other nice 
things. Waal, they made me lay off my cloak 
and overshoes, and gave me some powerful 
fine coffee. When no one was looking ”’— 
bursting into a laugh, and wobbling the big 
bonnet gayly—‘‘I slipped into your strap- 
ping front hall and took a look around, and 
spied you gals and boys sittin’ here.” 

‘* Well,” came from Ronald Wiverton’s 
chair, ‘‘ what do you think of us fashionables, 
Mrs. Dame Durden?” 

**What made you s’pose my name was 
Dame Durden?” the chance visitor asked, a 
trifle sternly. 

‘Why, I think I guessed pretty fairly, 
considering the short time I took to guess 
in,” argued Ronald. 

She crossed her red shawlette more pre- 
cisely upon her bosom, and then answered, 
‘*My name is Rook—Abigail Rook, widow.” 

**Oh!” shot back Ronald, getting up and 
going over to curiously examine the old lady. 
**Do you miss Mr. Rook very much?” 

The relict of Rook, in her gay attire, look- 
ed at him searchingly, blinking her bright 
eyes. ‘“ Young man,” said she, in a hollow 
tone, ‘‘hi-is soul is in a better place than 
yours will be unless you joke less. Cocks 
should never crow before three o'clock of 
a night, and you should not iaugh at the old 
till you are old yourself. You kin sit down.” 

“Oh, I only wanted to hear you talk about 
Mr. Rook!” asserted Ronald, unabashed, wan- 
dering from one pretty girl to another, as if 
they were choice flowers on exhibition. 

‘** But we want to hear about this house in 
its earlier days,” cried Cara. ‘‘ Mr. Wiver- 
ton, please take one of your naps. We are 
serious.” She whispered to Jack to put a 
footstool at the dame’s feet. 

Neville entered at this moment, and was 
introduced to Mrs. Rook, and he treated her 
with marked respect, although he seemed 
extremely surprised to find her in Jack’s li- 
brary. 

‘Pell us about the very most interesting 
thing that ever happened here,” begged Jean 
Gray, leaving the piano, and moving nearer 
to the half-laughing audience, which was 
looking to the old-fashioned figure, perched 
on a big easy-chair, for ten minutes of com- 
edy. 

Rescotking her blue silk skirt upon her 
knees, Mrs. Rook began, energetically, with 
the remark, ‘‘I guess that was when the 
great snow-storm came.” 

‘* Hallo!” said Jack, alertly. 

‘‘The re-egion round here’s famous for 
them,” she went on. ‘‘ But that one beat 
the record. “T'was on this day of the year it 
began, and it was a kind of an onwelcome 
present to everybody in these parts. The 
sleighing was already good enough, and it 
was as cold as they say it is twenty miles 
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overhead. When the storm commenced I 
was using the last morsels of daylight to fin- 
ish some netting which my young mistress, 
Miss Rawlings, was tired of working upon 
herself. But I always had—it’s one eye to 
spare for looking around, and 1 kept a watch 
on the tricks of that snow-storm as it was 
getting itself started. The way the snow 
fell made your flesh creep. Steadily as a 
cataract, fine as softest mist, scornful as a 
wild beast that wriggles toward you without 
winking. The wind couldn’t be felt or 
heard, but the snow was moving sideways 
here and there, as though of itself, and it was 
deep before you knew it. The only person 
away from home was my young mistress’s 
brother, Lucius Rawlings, a critter who was 
always brushing shoulders with death. And 
it seemed to me just the day for that onfort- 
nit scamp to come homeward, and get stuck 
in a drift on this Echo Hill here. The fam- 
ily was in the parlor reading and playing 
cribbage, and the servants were in the big 
kitchen cuddlin’ about the brick fireplace; 
but as I was forever poking round in onlike- 
ly places and seein’ things no one else did, I 
must needs wrap myself in cloak and hood, 
and slide out on the front piazza to stare and 
listen. Waal, you know how near the high- 
way is—only a dozen steps across the lawn— 
so I could easily make out the muffled bells 
of a sleigh comin’ down the road. Those 
bells grew shriller so fast that they seemed 
to be hung on a hawk shooting over my 
head, and po a swift shadow shudderin’ 
through the thick fine snow, and I heard a 
terrible mad scream as the shadow passed 
the house and disappeared. And then it 
seemed as if the dead-quiet air, with its fall- 
ing flakes, was all there was in the world. 
No; for all at once I heard that scream echo- 
ing in my heart. I made one spring from 
the piazza into the snow, and followed the 
shadow. I listened to that cry ringing in 
my heart, and I was glad to follow the shad- 
ow—glad to die, if I must, foliowing it. And 
I stumbled in the deep snow on something 
right opposite the driveway gate, and I put 
my hands down, and lifted up a little child. 
I quickly wound its limp body in my cloak, 
and floundered through the dry feather-like 
snow after the sleigh for a while, hoping it 
would turn or stop; but it had passed out of 
sight and hearing. In despair of finding it 
before I should fall under the cruel storm 
and freeze, I turned—it’s back to the house. 
Up to my waist the snow came now; and 
when I reached the door I gave the knocker 
(it was an eagle then) one rap, and hung upon 
it, and fell down as the door was opened. 
And the child lived.” 

Neville said, in a gentle tone, standing be- 
fore her with head bowed: ‘‘I was that 
child; I owe my life to you. It was but a 
short time ago that I learned how I was cast 
upon the Rawlings family, and I hoped to 
find you, Abigail Rook.” Quickly and sim- 
ply he knelt and kissed her hand. And then 
he sat down in his chair, and added, looking 
at Cara: ‘‘I do not know whether my real 
name is Brown or Smith. The Rawlingses, 
after several yeays, named me Charles Nev- 
ille, and they have always treated me nobly. 
Mrs. Marlinger told me about my sudden 
unheralded advent a few days ago when I 
came of age. Never was a waif less forlorn 
than I have been!” 

Every one was hushed. Abigail Rook was 
letting the tears course down her cheeks as 
she gazed into a large and remarkable lace 
handkerchief, which must have come out of 
some very ancient Rawlings rag bag. 

“‘T could—it’s believe I’m dreaming!” she 
sobbed. ‘‘ You see, I scared ’em away from 
the house, telling ’em the highway was haunt- 
ed by the gray shadow of the sieigh and the 
scream that rang through the muffling snow- 
flakes; for though eyery one called me a 
thought crazed, they began to fancy they 
saw and heard ali that I did. But even after 
they’d all gone, I staid hereabouts, being al- 
ready married; and so I never again saw the 
boy I'd found.’ She looked up at Neville, 
with her old bright smile. ‘* And I’m glad 
to see that you are a smart, good, handsome 
young man to-day—worth the saving.” 

‘* Neville,” Jack said, ‘‘you came to the 
knowledge of men like some of those legen- 
7 heroes, who were so especially desir- 
able.” 

Cara made a confession, blushing, that she 
would forgive Mr. Neville’s coming in a le- 
gendary way if he wouid only promise never 
to vanish in the same magical manner; and 
Neville blushed back and smiied, and won- 
dered how much he dared hope she meant in 
saying this. 

‘*Was nothing more ever heard of the 
sleigh and the others who were in it?” asked 
Ronald Wiverton, in blank astonishment. 

‘* Never,” replied Abigail Rook. ‘‘ The 
road was searched, and many inquiries made 
and advertisements printed; but neither in 
neighboring towns nor from any far-off place 
did a word come to us.” 

In a somewhat forced manner of unconcern 
Jack Carvalho questioned of the brave old 
dame, ‘‘ Did Lucius Rawlings subsequently 
come home?” 

Mrs. Rook shook her big velvet bonnet vig- 
orously, as much as to affirm ‘‘ Not a scrap 
of him.” 

Neville shuddered. A couple of servants 
entered to turn on the lights. 

“But I must going,” announced the 
queer little body to whom Neville owed so 
much, rising with quite a stately manner, as 
if the admiring glances of the young people 
who had listened to her story, and witnessed 


Neville’s acknowledgment of his share in it, 
made her twice the person she had been be- 
fore. 

‘**No,no!” cried Cara. ‘‘ Stay to our Christ- 
mas Eve festivities, which would be much the 
merrier for your sharing them with us.” 

‘And leave my cat in my cottage without 
her supper or a petting on this night of all 
others?” retorted the widow Rook, with mock 
indignation. Then she pealed into chuckles. 
‘Where my cat is there my heart is; where 
my singing kettle is there is my comfort. 
And a merry Christmas to you, my dears!” 

But they all followed her into the hall,and 
she was attired in her cloak and overshoes 
by half a dozen lovely girls, and Jack said 
she was to be driven home. However, she 
replied that she did not like driving, and 
would return home on her feet. Ronald 
Wiverton opened the front door with the ut- 
most deference. 

Mrs. Rook looked out over the now dusky 
threshold, and exclaimed, in a startled mur- 
mur, raising her arms, ‘‘ The snow!’ It was 
falling in unobtrusive tiny flakes. She turn- 
ed round to the young people solemnly, and 
added, ‘‘It is sly and strong.” Her gleaming 
eyes were brighter than ever, and not because 
of the glare in the hall. That storm of 
twenty years ago had marked her for its 
own, making her a little mad. Then she 
bade them farewell with a cheery smile. 

Where was Neville? 

‘*T will see you to your cat and your cot- 
tage,” he said, smiling, and coming forward 
prepared for the walk. 

Cara Carvalho gave a little gasp,and touch- 
ed his arm with a touch only Neville could 
have felt from only her hand. 

“T am so afraid of the snow,” she whis- 
pered. 

‘* Yes,” he laughed back, looking mischiev- 
ously into her eyes, ‘‘it is very dangerous. 
I may never return, but vanish as 1 came. 
And you promised to be sorry if I so van- 
ished.” 

‘‘Of course you mustn’t go!” burst out 
Jack, snatching Neville’s fur cap from his 
head and putting it on hisown. ‘‘ Off with 
that coat, sir! 1 am going home with this 
dear old soul.” 

Neville shook his glistening pale brown 
curls, his flashing gray eyes looking too daunt- 
less to be subdued by any misadventure. ‘‘No 
one shall have that satisfaction but me,” he 
declared. 

Jack surrendered the fur cap in silence. 
He arranged to have a servant follow Neville 
in order to guide him in returning to Raw- 
lings Inn; and of course there was no dan- 
ger possible. But in spite of this, every one 
stepped back into the warm pleasantness of 
the house with chilly concern. 

Carvalho then took his stand on the hearth- 
rug,and gave a nod that drew his guests about 
him instinctively. 

**] want to read you some passages from 
this letter,” he said, holding one opened be- 
fore them. ‘‘ Mrs. Rook’s impromptu visit 
has brought the romance about Neville to 
your ears sooner than I had planned; but 
we have a few moments in which to look 
still deeper into it, and you are to aid me 
with your good spirits, if you will, in a 
scheme I have had much at heart. In the 
first place, Charles is the son of Lucius Raw- 
lings, who wrote this letter to his family 
eighteen years ago. He explains that he 
married, against her father’s wishes, an Eng- 
lish girl, Cecilia Neville, whose family he 
found in Canada. He carried his wife to 
the West, in his adventurous, defiant way, 
concealing their whereabouts; and even re- 
turned home himself for the purpose of 
turning certain property into ready mouey 
without revealing his marriage to his rela- 
tives. But he was bringing his wife here at 
the time of which Abigail Rook has been 
telling us; it was he who flew past the house 
while trying to rein in his frightened horses. 
He had made his journey from the North- 
west with two fierce Russian thorough-breds, 
which he had imported because it was one 
of the most unreasonable things he could do; 
and he undertook to drive them without as- 
sistance, even after one of his wrists had 
been sprained in a slight accident on the 
way. The horses that eventful day had 
been excited at a railroad crossing, where 
Lucius lashed them forward to cross the 
track as a train spun toward them out of the 
storm with a diabolical whistling, barely al- 
lowing the sleigh to pass before it snarled 
over the spot they had left. The horses tore 
on, and at a wilder spring of the sleigh the 
child Cecilia held was tossed, or perhaps 
leaped in terror from her arms. 

‘The letter records:_‘I clasped my now 
frantic wife with one arm, and tried several 
times to force the horses at right angles. At 
one of these attempts they happened to 
swerve down the by-road which leads to the 
Haunted Knoll, formerly my favorite grove, 
as you know, and where [ have so often 
spent a rollicking day with my guests. I 
knew what the danger was to be. My horses 
flew with us safely across that frail little 
bridge which I caused to be built over the 
river tothe island. But as the sleigh swung 
against the great oak upon the wooded knoll 
—the oak that has always been my pride, 
and under which I have dreamed of the fu- 
ture, and sung love-songs over glasses of 
wine, and shivered when its leaves shivered 
in the wind, as if conscious that there my 
life was to be accursed—against that tree, 
out of all the rest, my wife was struck dead. 
One of the horses Ga 


a4 and fell upon the 
great rock beyond, which the wind had been 
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——s clean of snow; and he dragged the 
other down. I, uninjured, stooped over my 
wife—beautiful a moment before—the dusk 
was merciful. I stood breathless for an 
awful moment of realizing despair. My life 
was accursed. [ was willing to sink under 
the storm aud perish there. But I am not of 
the flesh that dies at its own will. No numb- 
ness filled my veins, in spite of the cold; the 
suffocating snow flakes seemed to challenge 
me to breathe, but made breathing all the 
sweeter. Why had I not shot the horses as 
they rushed through the deep snow which 
was to them like a native element? Iwentto 
them, in a frenzy and shot them where they 
lay. Why had I not leaped from the sleigh 
with my wife and child, into the soft banks 
of the snow, instead of bending all my 
thought and effort to controlling my horses? 
I gnashed the flakes with my teeth. Cana 
man accursed do the things that will save 
him from misery? No; he remembers, but 
too late. From this hour young outlooks 
were shut away from me, and I always have, 
always shall, look back.’ 

** He goes on to say,” Jack proceeded. fold- 
ing up the letter and putting it into his pocket, 
“that he searched unsuccessfully for his child; 
that he was discovered by a man who had 
been an early playmate of his, and who was 
now fighting his way home from the village, 
and by aid of whose lantern they recognized 
one another. He tells how he sent the man, 
Matt Logan, to stop in at his father’s house 
as if for a warming, in order to find out 
whether any one there had picked up his 
child: and how Logan helped him to con- 
ceal himself from his family, whom he would 
not meet in his misery, according to his 
brusque habit. And how, the next day, 
while the storm still raged at intervals, he 
and Logan went to the island in the river 
and buried his wife beside the oak, and re- 
moved all traces of the broken sleigh and the 
horses. By his fatal power of control over 
the wills of others he forced Logan to do 
his bidding in everything, and the man did 
not breathe a syllable of these facts of which 
Tam telling you. Then Lucius departed on 
a long journeying, in which he says he found 
nothing but battle-fields and burying-grounds. 
In a couple of years he wrote the letter to his 
sister, and commanded her to keep all know- 
ledge of his origin from his son, who was 
never to be overshadowed by his father’s 
glunce. This determination, however, of 
never looking upon his son Lucius broke. 
When the fire of early manhood was quite 
spent, he changed his desperate resolutions 
a bit, and sometimes observed Neville when 
he little dreamed whose eye was upon him. 

**About a year ago Lucius went to Mrs. 
Marlinger, and declared that it was his inten- 
tion to reveal himself to Charles when he 
came of age. He had been in communica- 
tion with his wife’s family, and they already 
knew the whole story. As Charles’s most 
intimate friend, Mrs. Marlinger sent for me, 
and asked me if I could devise some way of 
gradually preparing the poor fellow for the 
ordeal in store for him. I had just bought 
this abandoned Rawlings estate, and it oc 
curred to me to put it in cheerful trim, as a 
present to give him; and then I fancied a 
Christmas jollification would assist at keep- 
ing harrowing thoughts at a distance after 
the shock had once fallen. His father will 
be with us for the Christmas banquet, at the 
close of which I shall introduce him to his 
son in his true relationship. The old man 
had been a shining light in the Russian army, 
under an assumed name, and he is the stun- 
ningest hoary veteran you ever saw. And it 
is a long story, my dear children, but I as- 
sure you this is all there is of it.” 

‘*And you will help us to make him very 
happy?” asked Cara of the solemn young 
faces turned toward Jack. 

Then the young blood showed its value, 
and every one vowed to keep good cheer 
alive, and chase the first daring ‘‘ blue devil” 
who showed himself into the forests of the 
next county. 

It was Christmas Day, and Rawlings Inn 
was green with garlands and festoons, which 
had been hung up during the early hours, 
before any of Jack’s large family were out of 
their rooms shouting ‘‘ Merry Christmas!” 
at each other. Numerous gifts were strewn 
about upon the tables, which had been re- 
ceived at breakfast-time, and now, about 
three o'clock in the afternoon, every one but 
Neville was in a tremendous flutter, from a 
cause of which he was wholly ignorant. He 
was only quite desperate because Cara Car- 
valho grew distant when he made love to 
her, and mellifluous when he looked at her 
with a glance of cold misery, according to 
her bewitching wont toward him. He did 
not know who was momently expected, and 
at the thought of whom even Jack’s lips grew 
silent. 

Then the jingle of sleigh-bells was heard 
over a pure expanse of splendid new snow, 
and out of the sunny sparkling winter air 
strode a military figure into the hall of Raw- 
lings Inn, where the young folks stood re- 
joicing at his punctual arrival—all of them 
but Neville, who was as indifferent as possi 
ble in the billiard-room trying shots. 

Lucius Rawlings seized Jack’s hand, and 
cried, ‘‘ My dear fellow!” 

“Where is his uniform? Where are his 
medals?” whispered Jean Gray to Cara. 

‘*He says they belong to the imaginary 
man whose name he gave himself,” Cara an- 
swered, beneath her breath. ‘‘ He only wears 
them in Russia.” 

Every one was eager to shake hands with 
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“SO THE LITTLE WOMAN STOOD GAZING UPON 


this guest, whose white hair and gray mus- 
tache brought out his fine features so well, 
but who had a deep line like a sword-cut 
down between his brows, although no human 
sword had touched his face. 

** Where's Neville?” called Jack, somewhat 
excitedly, turning to the billiard-room where 
he had left his friend. ‘‘Ho! Charles, 
come out and be introduced” (here Neville 
appeared, sauntering forward)—‘‘ be intro- 
duced to General Lucius Rawlings, who is 
good enough to make one of us at our Christ- 
mas dinner.” 

Neville shook hands with the general, who 
was, for bis part, slow about it, as he looked 
down from his unusual height at the English 
face of his son. A cannon seemed to break 
into a roar at Lucius Rawlings’s shoulder as 
he looked; but cannon roar had never made 
him faint yet, and he bore the moment well. 
Neville’s eyes grew very dark when he heard 
the name; he wondered at seeing Lucius so 
unexpectedly, and every one had an aspect 
of uncommon interest, which caused him to 
ponder vaguely. 

Ronald Wiverton now announced that the 
programme for the day required the house- 
hold to turn out for a colossal snowballing, 
and that those who chose to declare for the 


general were to do so at once. He was to 
appear upon the ramparts (that is, the great 
piazza) of the Inn as soon as he was ready 
to do so,and defend it against a besieging 
army, who, if they won the day, were to be 
rewarded by Jack according to their merits; 
and if the general were victorious, he was 
to be excused from telling tales of Russian 
campaigns—until the morrow. 

Every one, Lucius included, heartily con- 
curred in this plan, and there was a frolick- 
ing turmoil as the girls and lads, and even 
the middle-aged Mr. and Mrs. Gray, and the 
Carvalhos’ maiden aunt, Miss Weston, sought 
out their hoods and furs from the great hall 
closet where they were kept. The general 
required but little refreshment after his jour- 
ney, and soon took command of the fortress, 
and shouted orders and did great deeds of 
marksmanship for a full hour; but he under- 
stood the pride of youth too well to win the 
battle, and humbly capitulated at the right 
instant to the rosy, eager crowd swarming 
over the battlements. 

When the beautiful Christmas feast had 
bloomed along that evening to the fruit stage, 
Jack Carvalho got up and proposed a toast: 
‘To the owner of Rawlings Inn, my dear 
Charles Neville, to whom I give this house 
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and its lands in loving remembrance of his 
history, the fullest particulars of which he is 
to learn.” 

Neville grew white, and his expression 
evinced pain, such as comes from kindness 
which places # man in debt beyond his re- 
sources, ‘‘ Jack,” he said, in a low, penetra- 
ting voice, ‘‘I cannot refuse anything your 
grand old heart gives me. God bless you!” 

** And I,” said Cara’s voice that was a mu- 
sic, she standing up, but looking into the 
flowers wreathed across her bosom—‘‘ I pro- 
pose the health of Sir Charles Rawlings-Nev- 
ille, to whom his English grandfather, Sir 
Wemyss Neville, lately left at his decease his 
great fortune and perpetual title.” She look- 
ed at Neville then, and seemed to send him 
self - possession with her straight, steady 
glance, adding, ‘‘ Under whatever name, we 
love him!” and drank from her glass. 

The conviction of her delight in him and 
his choice of her filled Neville with fiery ar- 
dor, just as she and Jack had meant it should, 
when he needed the joy most. He sprang to 
his feet, exclaiming: ‘‘Cara, it is fitting I 
should receive my ee through you. 
I have been your faithful servant.” He turn- 
ed, with a sudden tender shadow over his 
glowing face, to the old soldier whom he now 


believed to be his father. Trembling he sank 
back to his chair. 

The general rose. ‘‘I have seen Skobelef 
among the bullets,” he remarked (he did not 
reveal how near Skobelef he himself had 
fought); ‘‘I have held the hand of many a 
young fellow who has been told that his 
wound would kill him; and I have seen the 
terrible commissions of the battle-field well 
endured and carried to completion. I have 
to-day had the pleasure of witnessing quiet 
courage as great in a gay scene of social life. 
I drink to Sir Charles Rawlings-Neville, my 
son, for whose sake I won twenty actions in 
the face of death.” 

How the young voices rang out around the 
flower-strewn table! How the young men 
rose and drank to Lucius Rawlings, who had 
quelled the demon in him by sheer valor! 

As for Ronald Wiverton, he suddenly ran 
to the door of the dining-room and brought 
back upon his arm Abigail Rook, who this 
time wore an entirely different and equally 
astonishing costume, rescued from the Raw- 
lings rag-bag, and who smiled from her frill- 
ed lace cap in immovable enchantment. 

“Widow Rook,” cried Ronald, *‘ let me in- 
troduce you to the father who is worthy of 
being patted on the head by bis son!” 
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GERMAN SWEET DISHES. | 
PLINsEN.—General diréctions for making | 
plinsen, which greatly resemble our pan- | 
cakes, and are popular in German house- | 
holds: Make a batter of four table-spoonfuls 
of flour, four eggs, a table spoonful of but- | 
ter, a little salt, a table-spoonful of sugar, | 
and half a pint of cream, or enough milk 
made lukewarm to make a thin batter. Beat 
the eggs very well, cream the butter, and | 
stir the batter until light and smooth. Have | 
ready a small frying-pan; heat and grease it, | 
then drop in a spoonful of the batter, or just | 
enough to cover the surface very thinly. 
Let the cakes brown, but do not turn them. | 
Place each one, as it leaves the fire, on a 
dish placed where it can keep warm. Strew | 
each cake with sugar and cinnamon; pile | 
them one upon the other, strewing the sugar | 
very thickly over the top one, and glaze it 
with a salamander or other red-hot iron. 
PLINSEN wiTH FRu1T.—To the above bat- 
ter add two ounces of currants, well washed 
in hot water, and a little grated lemon-rind. 
Use very little butter or lard in frying the 
plinsen. Instead of serving these in a cake- 
like pile, spread a layer of preserved or 
stewed fruit over each one, roll it up, and 
lay one after the other, in rolls, beside one 
another in the same dish, and serve after | 
you have dusted the whole well over with | 
sugar and cinnamon. Some sort of sweet | 
sauce is also frequently served with plinsen. 
APPLE Pitinsen.—Peel and core a half- | 
dozen fine cooking apples, slice them and 
put them in a stew pan with a small table- | 
spoonful of butter, and Jet them become ten- | 
der in their own steam; add sugar to the 
taste with some little flavoring of lemon or 
spice; also a few raisins and curraats if you 
“ please. Having previously prepared some 
batter, as for the plain plinsen, fry one of 
the size of a breakfast plate, lay it on a 
dessert dish when done, spread over it a 
layer of the apples, cover with another pan 
cake, etc., until all the apples and batter 
have been consumed. Then strew the top 
thickly with powdered sugar, and serve up 
hot. Cream and sugar is a suitable sauce to 
serve with this dish. 





MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP | 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of | 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success, It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea, Sold by draggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—{ Adv.) 





acknowledged the purest and best.—[{Adv.} 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & CO0.’S 


Breaktast Cocoa 


Is absolutel re and 
it is pon Hom 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 
costing less than one cent acup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
| SILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 

for invalids as well as persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


Every Good 
ae sence si:* Boal Cooking Uvenatie 
The BRONSON SUPPLY 00.,Cleveland.Ohio, 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 

A cream-of-tartar baking powder. 

est of all in leavening strength.—U. S. 
Government Report, Aug. 17, 1889. 


High- 


BARBOUR’S 


“Vo 44 





ee 
IRISH FLAX THREADS 


In Every Variety. 


LADIES, Use the Best! 


WHETHER FOR 


Buttou-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 


OR OTHER FANOY WORK, 


1890 





| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
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Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughout 


the Country. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 


MRS. K. E. TIRNEY, 
114 W. 22d Street, New York City, 
Manufacturer of 
Fine Costumes, Tarcor Sorrs, anp Mu.inery, 
Purouasine AGENT. 


Silk Gowns from......... $55. 
Cloth Gowns from....... 45. 
Worsted Gowns from... 35. 
Millinery from............ 5. 


1 buy all kinds of goods for parties living out of town. 
Promptness and satisfactory service guaranteed. No 
commission charged and current prices not advanced. 
I beg to emphasize the above, as so many complaints 
reach me of agents acting dishonorably in advancing 
prices on goods and not content with the commission 
allowed by sellers,. Send for circular containing full 
information regarding fitting customers at a distance 
and references from every State and Territory. 


SHOPPING tisxvew vor by a iaay ot 


experience, good taste, &c., without charge. Circular 





When buying gloves re- 
member that Hutchinson’s 
are the best. 
made from selected skins, 
in the best manner and 





STERN BROS. | 


Call attention to their 


IMPORTATIONS 


—OF— 


Dinner and Reception 


DRESSES, 


TEA GOWNS 


and London 


Party Dresses 


ALSO TO— 


Trimmed 
Bonnets, 
Toques and 
Coronets 


EvENING WBAR 


32 to 36 W. 23d St. 














“What! Corns and Bunions all gone?” 
“ am happy to say, through the merits of HANSON’S 


Sy 


| Yes, [ 
MAGIC CORN SALVE I can now walk with ease,’’ 


They are | 


WARRANTED. If your dealer | 


does not keep them, send stamp to the manufacturer | 


for the book “ About Gloves.” It will interest you. 


JOHN C. HUTCHINSON, 
Established 1862, Johnstown, New York. 





HOOPING-COUGH | 
cROUP. & 


EZANSON’S 


MAGIC 


CORN SALVE. 


If your druggist docs not keep it, do not let him con- | 
vince you that <ome imitation is just as good; send by 


| mailto W.T. HANSON & CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 


Every box is warranted to cure, or money refunded. | 
Price, 15 and 25 cents. 
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LYON’ 


"PERFECT. 








ay cleanses the teeth ana purifies the breath 
Absolutely -ureand harmless. Put up in metal boxes 
with Patent Extension Measuring Tube. Price, 25c. 


AN ELECANT TOILET LUXURY. 
Very Convenient for Tourists. 


Sold by all Dealers or mailed on receipt of price. 
Address Dr. I. W. LYON, 88 Maiden Lane, oi : J 


History 
Made Interesting. 


—— 


Freedom Triumphant. 


The Fourth Period of the War of the Re- 
bellion, from September, 1864, to its close, 
By CHARLES CARLETON COFFIN. Copi- 
ously Illustrated. Square 8vo, Cloth, Or- 
namental, $3 oo. 





We de not hesitate to pronounce Mr. Cof- 
fin’s work the standard youth’s history of the 
war. Indeed, it seems highly derogatory to its 
sterling merit to call it a youth’s history, .. - 
One is struck with the large amount of posi- 
tively fresh facts which Mr. Coffin has gathered 
from personal investigation. The narrative is 
bold, graphic, and full of color.—Critic, N.Y. 

We know of no war series for young people 
which is so attractive for its intelligent portrayal 


| of motives, its racy description, and its bright 


anecdotes. —Soston Fournal. 





MR. COFFIN S WORKS. 
Eight Volumes. Profusely I/lustrated. 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $3 00 each. 
The Story of Liberty. 
Old Times in the Colonies. 
The Boys of ‘76, 
Building the Nation. 


Square 


THe War or THE REBELLION 





Drum-beat of the Nation. 


Marching to Victory. 
Redeemirg the Republic. 
Freedom Triumphant. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 


For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by the pub- 
lishers, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 


' Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of the price. 
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GARFIELD TEA | 
ir Her Themeson the mast noted Phvs'- Wate eESMmLS ames] 


} 
S$ come from errorsindiet.. 
‘Tea overcomes results of bad cating: AND 


cures Constipation. ‘St 


ie¢ld 
cures Sick Headache; arerintiag SICK HEADACHE 


FOR 








Cc. 


Write for Prices. 


‘a 
( Gp 


——= NEw STYLES IN FUR CAPES — 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Cc. 


SHAIAYNE, F*urrier, 


103 Prince Street, New York. 
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RIDLEYS’ 


Grand Street, New York. 
Alst Annual Greeting, 


Holiday Display. 


COME AND SEE. 


TOYS! DOLLS! GAMES! 


BOOKS, FINE STATIONERY, 
FANCY GOODS, 
ART FURNITURE, 


There is nothing in a mechanical wooden, tin, 
pewter, or iron Toy but what can be found in 
our display. 


Wagons, Carts, Sleighs, Velocipedes, 
Rocking-Horses, Musical Instruments, etc. 


Dolls! Dolls! Dolls! 


Dolls’ Fairyland for the Million, 


From the Small Baby Doll to the Largest and 
Finest Bisque Doll, and for each Doll a 
complete outfit can be had. 


Dolls’ Furnishings in Large Variety. 


BOOKS! BOOKS! BOOKS"! 


seen 

Books in board, cloth, and fine bindings for all 

ages; from toy books, with colored illustrations 

for the little ones, to broad-cover books for youth 
and miss, up to standard works for adults. 


Books to Suit Every One. 


Christmas Cards, Booklets, and Novelties, Pa- 
per in Plush Boxes, Writing-Tablets, Gold and 








Silver Pens and Pencils, Desk Slates, Thermom- | 
| 


eters, Novelties, etc. 


Genuine Diamond Jewelry. 


Gold and Silver Watches, Fans and Opera- 
Glasses, Albums and Pocket-books, Umbrellas 
and Canes, Plush Toilet Boxes, Jewel-Cases, Solid 
Silver and Plated Ware, Clocks, Bronzes, Per- 
fumery, Novelties, and Fancy Leather Goods, etc. 


Dress Goods, Furs, 
Fur Capes, &. 


HOLIDAY NUMBER FASHION MAGAZINE 


Sent Free on Application. 
ILLUSTRATIVE AND DESCRIPTIVE 
TOYS, DOLLS, GAMES, SILVERWARE, 
ETC., WITH PRICE-LIST. 


OF 





Make your choice of Holiday 
Presents while the stock is com- 
plete. 


Goods purchased now may be 


stored withus FREE OF CHARGE 


until desired. 


N. B.—SPECIAL DISCOUNTS TO SUN- 
DAY-SCHOOLS, FAIRS, &c. 


EDW'D ‘RIDLEY g SONS, 


809 311, 311’ to 321 Grand St, 


Covering Entire Block, 
ALLEN to ORCHARD STREET, N. Y. 





Sold ee. 25 cts. Cake; 65 cta. Box, 3 Cakes; 
or “or aid, on receipt of price, by 
oe E. Cornell, Box 2148, N.Y. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


HENRY SIEDE 
FURRIER. 


JACKSON'S 


Imrorters AND Retailers OF 


DRY COODS, 


Black Dress Goods, Silks, Fancy Goods, 
Hosiery, Laces, Trimmings, Suits, 
Cloaks, &c., &c. 


MAIL ORDERS. 


Having thorough- 
ly reorganized our 
Mail - Order Depart- 
ment, we are now 
able to fill all orders | 
with the greatest 

fang ag 
| New York being the 
; cheapest market in | 
the country, ladies | 
should not be slow 
to avail themselves | 
of purchasing there- 
from when the op- 
portunity is offered. 
" All mail orders re- 
ceive immediate at- 
tention. 


SAMPLES 


or any desired in- 
formation will be 
cheerfully furnished. 
Prices will always be fonnd the lowest. 

The feature of this department is the sending of | 
goods, Free of all Mail or Express charges, 
within 100 miles of New York, and all purchases 
amounting to $5.00 or over free to any part of the 
United States, 

‘Thus purchasers will receive their 
goods at exactly the same prices as 
though they had visited our store. If 
goods are not found satisfactory the 
money will be refunded. 

All our departments are complete with 
full assortments of the most desirable and 
seasonable goods at the very lowest prices. 


JACKSON'S, 


777 smoapway, ww vous CITY. 




















For Fashionable and Exclusive De- 
signs in Fur Garments of Every De- 


scription, send for Catalogue containing full di- 
rections for measurement. 
perfectly by our system. 


14 West (4th St., 


and 5th_ Ave., cor. 38th St. “9 New York. 





A BLACK SILK DRESS, 


Any lady will be pleased with one for 
| a Christmas gift. Every season we make | 
| special offers in Black Silks for Holiday | 
trade. The values this season are ex- | 
ceptional, and for convenience in ship- | 
ping we have boxes just the right shape | 
and size for holding a pattern. 

Prices in some of the principal Black | 


CALICO. 


6oc. and up, in Satin Rhadames ; 
ASK FOR THE 


75c. and up, in Gros-Grains ; 


75c. and up, in Armures ; 
STYLES OF 


| 5c. and up, in Faille Frangaise. 
| From 15 to 18 yards make a dress. 

WM. SIMPSON & SONS’ 

——< eee oe 










Samples sent to any address upon 
| request, 


JOS. HORNE & CO., 


609- “621 PENN AVE, PITTSBURGH, PA, 


DI AF dulan tak 
CUSHIONS. Whispers bh 


Sold by F. Miscox, 
ae ees Bedeay, New oe Tork. Beneiten ony book of proofs FR. 








Mail orders can be fitted | 





AITHREN, SON co CO.., 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


FINE ART GOODS 
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FURS. 
Neal paces dl Jackels. 
FUR CAPES 


Seal, Silver Lynx, Black Fox, 
Persian Lamb, and Mink. 


COLLARETTES. 
| Silver Lynx and Alaska Sable. 
| MUFFS AND TRIMMINGS. 
Fur-Trimmed Jackets. 


" 
6 Broadovay KAS { 9th dt. 
ré 


NEW YORK CITY 


Le Boutilier Bros.., 
14th steel, New York. 


NEW STORE. NEW GOODS. 


GLOVES. 

300 dozen Ladies’ Kid Walking Gloves, 
Tan shades, 4 button (just imported), 
$1.25 per pair 

EVENING GLOV ES —Ladies" Long Suede 
Gloves for evening and reception wear, i 
all the newest tints, and Black, White, : 
Cream, 12-button Mousquetaire,$1.75; 
16-button, $1.98; 20-button, $2.503 and 
24-button, $3.50. 

SILES. 
24-inch India Silks, 60 fancy 
Peay 80c. quality 
ll-Silk € repe de Chine, plain and fancy, 
Min White, Cream, Maize, Rose, Sky, Lilac, Nile, 
etc., worth $1.35 ae $1. 00 

50 pieces Black Faille Franeaise, ex- 
cellent dress quality, worth 90c 


| BLANKETS. 
11/4 Dhawalaghiri Blankets, all wool, 
$5.00 





English 
worth 








aud evening 


. 69c. 


worth $6.50 per pair, at 


DRESS GOODS. 

600 Robes, full-dress patterns, double-width 
Tricois, braid and Astrachan trimmed, worth 
$2, grnys and browne..... .$ 

40-inch French C ashmeres, : all wool, new 

treet and evening shades.... ...cececseeees 4 
40-inch Black Serge, a Sear . 


5.00 
8c. 
44c. 
We invite our patrons and the 

hew store on 


14th Street, New York, 


Between Union Square and Fith Ave. 


BOY TRAVELLERS. 


THE Boy TRAVELLERS IN GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND. Adventures of Two Youths 
in a Journeythrough Ireland, Scotland, Wales, 
and England, with Visits to the Hebrides 
the Isle of Man. THomaAs W 


public to visit our 


and 


By . KNox, 











For Holiday Presents. 
BROADWAY, CORNER 18th STREET, - - - NEW YORK. 
Angora Suit NGS a - 


THE CHEAPEST AND MOST DESIRABLE FABRIC 
MADE FOR 


SUMMER WEAR 


SEND FOR SAMPLES TO BOX 3052, NEW YORK CITY. 


IN PLAIN COLORS 





AND FANCY STRIPES 





3. 
This is the Clasp, wherever found, 
That holds the Roll on which is wound 
The Braid that is known the world around, 











Profusely Illustrated. Square 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $3 00. 
There is perhaps no way in which young 


readers can become so truly familiarized with a 
country, in all its resources and capabilities, as 
by these books of Mr. Knox.—Boston 7rav- 
eller. 

Though designed for youthful readers, there 
is such a charm about the style, and the infor- 
mation which each page conveys is so full and 
accurate, as to satisfy a mind of any age. No 
pains are spared by the author to make each 


book a full and complete authority in regard t 
the country described.—/V. Y. Mail and Ex. 
press. 


THE BOY TRAVELLERS SERIES. 


By Colonel Knox. 


Illustrated. Square 8vo, Cloth, 


$3 oo per Volume. 


Ornamental 


IN GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND ( Just Pud- 





B. PRIESTLEY & CO.’S SILK WARP HENRIETTAS 


Are Mape or tHe Purest anp Finest Sirk anp tHe Best QuaLity oF AUSTRALIAN WoOoL. 
Every yard is guaranteed to be perfectly satisfactory to the wearer. 
They are stamped every 5 yards, on the under side of the selvedge, with the manufacturers’ name 


(B. PRIESTLEY & C0.) in gilt letters. 











lished). IN Mexico. IN AUSTRALASIA. ON 

THE CoNGO. IN THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE, IN 

SouTH AMERICA. IN JAPAN AND CHINA 

IN SIAM AND JAVA. IN CEYLON AND IN- 

pIA. IN EGypT AND THE Hoty LAND. 
} IN CENTRAL AFRICA. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 


| For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by the pub- 
| lishers, postage prepaid, of the United 


to any part 


J | States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of the price. 
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Miss Tornotou (to Mr. Lownotch, whom she has met for the first time) 
* So glad to meet you, Mr. Lownotch. Are you ccquainted with the Miss T. “* You know their cousins, the Van Dudes ?” 
”” Mr. L. “No; I have never met them 


Mi. Lownorou, “1 have not the honor ” 


Miss T. “ They are friends of the Burnett-Joneses.” 
Mr. L. ‘‘ Sorry to say I do not know them either.” 




















‘berhne\andol]: Wheelary , 

















Miss T. “ Mrs. Burnett-Jones was a Robinson. 
with them?” 
Mn. L. *“* Unfortunately, no.” 


You ure acquainted f. Miss T. “The Robinsons go sometimes with the Browns. 
you know them.” 


Mx. L. “ Again I must reply no.” 


Of course 


PROFESSOR KOCH OUTDONE. 
Johnny St. Gorge (aged nine) has just been completely cured of a con- 


sumption of six jam tarts daily, which had already lasted more than a 
year. 


FACETIZ. 
“YOURS TRULY, PHYLLIS.” 
O Puyw.is, you're a riddle, 
And one I give up duly 
You say that you will not be mine, 
Yet sign yourself mine truly. 
emtieniilineiniames 
Eruxt. “Tam so anxious about my new dress! 
my dress-maker make it fit me. It will then he sure to look well. 
Maup. “Yes; but wouldn't it look better if you insisted on having the 
dress-maker make you fit it instead ?” 


———~.> —_— 


“T have just been reading an interesting story of two men who were lost 
in the Adirondacks while hunting,” said the beautiful Miss Hickins. ‘* Were 
you ever lost, Mr. Tubbs?” 

* Once.” 

* When ?” 

“When I first saw you T was lost in admiration, and 1 may add that | 
have not since been found.” 


1 shall insist on baving 


AT DINNER 
MR. DUDDERSON. “‘My DEAR, I THINK I HEAR THE BABY CRYING. 
MRS. D. “Mary CAN'T GO. SHE'S HELPING JOHN IN THE PANTRY.” 
MR. D. ** THEN SEND ANNIE.” 
MRS. D. “ ANNIE Is DOWN IN THE KITCHEN ASSISTING THE COOK.” 
MR. FLIPPERTON (quest). “‘ LET ME GO.” 
MRS. D. ** THANK YOU, MR. FLIPPERTON, BUT IT IS NOT NECESSARY. 


You’D BETTER SEND MARY UP TO HIM.” 


JOHN, RING FOR A MESSENGER BOyY.”’ 





FOR THE BEST OF REASONS. 

“Why don't you join the City Club?” 

“Bosh! It's nothing but a mutual admiration society.” 

“Then join the Garfallan Society.” 

“T guess not. The members there are eternally fighting among 
themselves,” 

“You ought to have a weather-vane on your barn.” 

“Why so?” 

“So that you can tell which way the wind blows.” 

“Oh, that’s Onnecessary. Silas wears a straw hat the bull year 
round.” 
—_—>_ — 

“There is one objection to the new tariff bill that I have not seen 

mentioned.” 
“* What is that?” 
** It doesn’t remove the tacks from carpets.” 


| Pets 

Your Pte 

) for fact 
wh 





IN COALVILLE. 
HOBSON, THE HARDWARE MAN, JOKES. 


UNDENIABLE. 
* Another suspicions circumstance is that you are travelling under 
an assumed name,” said the judge. 
“Well, your Honor, ain’t we all sovereigns in this country?) And 
ain't it fashionable for sovereigus to travel incog ?” 
a 


She answered me in pity, and I knew 
The grade of pity’s kin to love eternal, 
I realized at last the proverb true, 
That love aiid sympathy are but fraternal 
cneeincnieilgpraimmeace 


Mas. Hasury. “You say you haven’t put a stove in Mr. Prettl- 
boy’s room, How does he keep from freezing ?”’ 

Mrs. Tartiy. “1 put a couple of mirrors in his room.” 

Mrs. Hasury. “ But they won’t compensate him for the lack of a 
stove.” 

Mrs. Tartiy. ‘They do. He keeps himself warm by constantly 
walking from one mirror to the other to look at himself.” 
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CHRISTMAS WITH MY OLD 
MOTHER. 
BY LU B. CAKE. 
QO" I never felt so happy as upon last Christ- 
mas night, 
‘Coming near the little home where mother 
lives, 
The familiar scenes of boyhood, and the window 
with the light, 
And the joy anticipation ever gives. 
Eager fingers tingled gladly as I opened the old 
gate, 
And my feet, impatient, hurried to the door; 
But her ear had caught my footsteps, and her 
love remembered well; 
On the threshold mother met me as of yore. 


Oh! I clasped her to my bosom, as she used to 
clasp her boy, 
While her tears and loving kisses answered 
mine. 
Then she led me to the table, where the good 
things kept for me 
Were all waiting with the chair of auld lang 
syne. 
She remembered ev’rything I liked, and how to 
make it best, 
Serving me as though my place were still a 
child's ; 
Cakes and jellies, home-made candy, and ev'ry 
choicest thing, 
Heaped before me with caresses and her 
smiles. 


Oh! I seemed a very boy again, as we sat talk- 
ing there, 
And she told how she had thought of, prayed 
for me; 
How I'd been a joy and comfort to her all her 
widowed life; 
And her spirit, like an angel's, I could see. 
How in ev’ry whistling boy that passed she heard 
me coming home, 
So she had love-waited for me all the years; 
Then, arising from the table, she would stand 
caressing me, 
As she breathed on me a blessing through 
her tears. 


When I went to bed she came to me and tucked 
the covers round, 
In the dear old way that only mothers know, 
Oh! I felt so blissful, peaceful, and so full of 
tender love 
That all silent came my glad heart’s over- 
flow. 
Happy, grateful, joyful tears I shed; ay, cried 
myself to sleep, 
Dreaming in a heay’nly dream-land free from 
cares ; 
In my boyhood home and bed again, the covers 
tucked around, 
Safely guarded by my dear old mother’s 
pray’rs. 


HER LOVE AND HIS LIFE* 


BY F. W. ROBINSON, 


Avursor or “ Hee Facr was Her Fortune,” 
“Larrie Kate Kinsey,” “ Lazarus iy Lonpon,” eto. 


BOOK V.—THE NEW LIFE. 
CHAPTER VIII. 
DEFIANCE. 

T was a new Mike Garwood, for which no 
one was prepared in that smart house in 
Consterdine Terrace. This was a man whom 
nobody knew there, whom no one would 
probably have identified elsewhere. He 
stood by the table looking taller in his erect, 
defiant attitude, with his face very white and 
stern, and his eyes ablaze with fire. Father, 
mother, and friend regarded him with con- 
siderable dismay; they knew not what was 
coming, what was to follow this throwing 

down of the gauntlet. 

‘‘Not a penny, did you say?” muttered 
Jack Nipson, with a glance askance at Mike; 
‘**and why not?” 

“Tt is not right.” 

‘*T am not asking for your money.” 

‘For whose?” 

‘*For your father’s.” 

‘It is not his,” answered Mike. ‘The 
money in this house —everything in this 
house which represents money —is stolen, 
and has to be returned to those who lost it.” 

‘** Who says so?” asked James Garwood. 

**T—I who stand here in trust.” 

‘““You don’t know,” replied his father. 
‘You cannot prove anything. You are 
damaging my character, Mike, and taking 
advantage, d—n you, of my delicate state of 
health. You—you would not dare to cheek 
me like this if | had the proper use of my 
limbs. You know you wouldn't.” 

‘* You are mistaken,” was the monosyllabic 
answer. 

‘*T say you wouldn't!” shouted the father. 

Mike turned to Nipson, whose face had lost 
all its brightness and elasticity, and was as 
lowering as a thunder-cloud. 

“You can go. My father has no money 
for you,” said Mike. 

‘*Mike, my dear boy—my only son and 
heir—you don’t know what you are doing,” 
said the father,suddenly whimpering, ‘‘what 
misfortune you are bringing upon these beast- 
ly gray hairs of mine, this emaciated frame, 

yourself, your poor dear mother, sitting there 

like a dummy—all to be involved in one aw- 

ful mess. Draw Nipson out a check for a 

hundred pounds, there’s a good fellow; I'll 
* Begun in Hagree’s Bazan No. 29, Vol. XXIIL 





sign it, if you'll hold my wrist. Nipson is 
one of our oldest friends, and a little bit hard 
up. Weshouldn’t desert an old pal because 
he is down in the world, the Bible says; and 
I like Nipson, and he likes me. All our 
lives—” 

‘‘Nipson will have no money from us,” 
said Mike, breaking in upon this long eulo- 
gium. 

‘* Mike, I’m a patient animal,” Nipson ob- 
served. ‘I’m willing to wait for your free 
and easy manners to come round again, if 
this is only playing me a trick. One of your 
old larks, say, mate?” 

‘No; I’m in earnest now.” 

‘“What made you so friendly when I fust 
came in?” 

‘“‘T should have put you on your guard,” 
Mike replied, coolly, ‘‘ and I wanted to hear 
all you had to say—to know all the truth.” 

“Ah! and much you know about it, after 
all,” said Nipson,.ironically. 

‘* know enough, God help me!” answered 
Mike. 

‘*Yes, some one will have to help you 
presently—the whole kit of you—if I’m not 
paid for all my trouble, all my wear and tear, 
all this tramp to Pilchardtown,” Mr. Nipson 
remarked. ‘‘ What right have you to be rich, 
and me as poor as Job? Wasn't it share and 
share alike atween me and you, Jem, for 
years and years and years?—and then you go 
and sneak off like this!” 

‘All the better for us both that I did,” 
said James Garwood. ‘I had the brains, 
Jack, and you hadn’t—and I have been pros- 
perous without you. And all the better if I 
can help you now, isn’t it, you fool?” 

** But, blarm it, he won’t let you help me.” 

‘We two were more than a match for him 
in this very town, some seven or eight years 
ago,” muttered James Garwood, “and he is 
driving us to it again.” 

‘*You say that? You dare say it to me?” 
cried Mike, striding to his father’s side and 
towering over him. ‘‘ You dare to prompt 
that villain to lay a finger on me!” 

Mrs. Garwood walked to the fireplace and 
took up the poker from the fender. 

‘It'll be two to two this time, Mike,” she 
said. ‘‘ You haven't been a good son to me 
—you've locked up all the spirits—but I 
won’t sit here and see you hurt.” 

‘* Put that thing down, you drunken idiot!” 
roared her husband at her; ‘‘ you’ll be hurt- 
ing some one presently. You're not fit to be 
trusted with fire -arms—fire- irons, I mean. 
Drop it; Iwas only in fun.” 

‘* Well, we will see how long the fun is go- 
ing to last,” said Mrs. Garwood, returning to 
‘her seat and laying the poker across her 
knees. 

“These men dare not touch me,” said 
Mike. ‘‘Iam not the boy they tried to mur- 
der, mother.” 

‘*We don’t mean any violence —I’m not 
thinking of it,” Mr. Nipson hastened to ex- 
plain; ‘* but I’m dashed if I make out Mike’s 
little game. It isn’t handsome on him—it 
isn’t friendly—it isn’t like old times—it isn’t 
like him. Why do you round on me, Mike? 
—that’s what I want to know.” 

‘**T have no explanation to offer.” 

‘““You pretended to be glad to see me, 
didn’t you?” 

“‘T was glad. You solved a mystery.” 

‘“What d’yer mean?” growled Nipson. 
‘* What are yer playing at?” 

“I have been waiting patiently,” said 
Mike—“ for my father’s good. I hope not to 
do him any harm.” 

‘**God bless you, Mike!” said Mr. Garwood, 
bursting into tears. 

** And I think I know the truth at last.” 

‘** You're an infernal young liar,” was the 
father’s quick reply. ‘‘ You don’t know any- 
thing. It’s all guess-work and vile suspi- 
cions.” 

Mr. Nipson was walking slowly to the 
door, buttoning up his shabby coat as he 
went. 

“I’ve had about enough of this kidding,” 
he said, sulkily. ‘‘It’s more like play-acting 
than anything else atween you two—a game 
at spoof—a trick to make fun of me, and grin 
over after 'm gone. And I’m not the cove 
to stand it, and you both shall know it. I 
can turn nasty as well as anybody else, and 
I know as much about the diamond robbery 
in Hatton Garden as anybody else, and in- 
tend to put my hands upon the man who 
did it, and got rich by it, and turned upon 
his old pals afterwards like a fiery sarpent. 
And if I go away empty-handed the coppers 
shall know it too—there, I warn you, Jem. 
I tell you straight out, Mike, I’m not a-going 
to be put upon or trodden underfoot by ei- 
ther you or him. A worm will turn. And 
I'll turn out of this peep-show place at once. 
Good-evening.” 

‘** Mike!—Mike!” cried Mr. Garwood, ‘‘ for 
God's sake, don’t let him go.” « 

‘*T have told him to go!” 

“He'll split—he’s not to be trusted—he 
knows everything,” shrieked Mr.Garwood in 
his despair. ‘‘It’s worth a hundred pounds 
to keep his mouth shut—to keep me out of 
prison, where I should die right off. I can’t, 
oh, I can’t go to jail again! Don’t let him 
go; you'd better shoot him down than let 
him go. There’s my revolver on the mantel- 
piece.” 

Mr. Nipson, who was walking slowly from 
the room, giving the Garwoods time to re- 
consider the position, very naturally broke 
into a trot at once, and was in the hall and 
out in the street before another minute had 
passed. He stood by the railings in front 

of the house, and launched his last threat 


’ 
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at Michael Garwood, who was at the door, 
which Mr. Nipson had not had the polite- 
ness to close behind him. é 

‘*Mind you, you'll be sorry for this,” Nip- 
son called out; “you'll see! You'll see now 
if I stand it!” 

‘‘Do your worst,” Mike called out after 
him, and then he shut the old pal out in the 
street. 


CHAPTER IX. 
JAMES GARWCOD ESCAPES. 


WHEN Mike returned to the room he found 
his father suffering from a violent paroxysm 
of coughing, and his mother vigorously slap- 
ping at his back with her broad, open hand. 

‘*He’s been trying to come after you, and 
now he’s trying to break a blood - vessel. 
And not a bad thing for him, either,” she 
said, leaving off her thumping to regard him 
critically—‘‘take some of the foolery out of 
him, I dare say.” 

“Mike, take this cat away — knock her 
down, jump on her—or something!” gasped 
forth Mr. Garwood. ‘‘She’ll be the death of 


e. 

‘*Or you'll be my death—if I give you a 
chance.” 

“‘T shall have it presently, please God,” 
said her husband, vindictively; ‘‘ but — get 
out—now. Leave me alone. Leave me 
with Mike.” 

“Tm going to my dinner,” said Mrs. Gar- 
wood. ‘‘ Mike can follow when he likes. 
Don't think I want to stay with you, Jem. 
You were coughing your life out, and I 
— I could stop it; but you're not grate- 

u ” 


Mr. Garwood did not reply; he was still 
struggling with his breath, his powers of 
utterance. He was very much excited, and 
he made frantic gestures significant of his 
wish for Mrs. Garwood to retire, which she 
did without another word, shutting the door 
behind her, and then standing without in a 
listening attitude. Butas, after along pause, 
father and son sank their voices almost to a 
whisper, there was nothing to be gained by 
remaining there save a cold in that draughty 
hall, so Mrs. Garwood went finally down- 
stairs, after shaking her clinched fists in a 
very foolish fashion at the panels of the 
door. 

Meanwhile Mike had sat down by his fa- 
ther’s side and waited for the paroxysm to 
cease. A silence followed which neither 
seemed anxious to break. Mike did not 
know what was to follow, whei ‘:er it was to 
be peace or war, but it was a crisis for which 
he was prepared. It had come sooner than 
he had expected; it had been precipitated 
sooner than he had bargained for; but it had 
come, and he was glad. 

James Garwood was the first to speak, and 
it was in the old whimpering strain, which it 
appeared he had at command. His ferocity 
shone forth only in fitful flashes now, as we 
have already seen on this occasion; his pow- 
er was not equal to his will to sustain it. 
And his will was broken down too. 

‘* Mike,” he said, ‘‘it is all up with me.” 

“* Are you so much—so completely—in this 
man’s power?” 

‘*Yes. But don’t talk so loudly; your 
mother is outside the door.” 

‘** How do you know?” 

“I'm sure of it. She’s always listening— 
a regular woman.” 

** She does not know, then?” 

“T always kept my business affairs to my- 
self—didn't trouble anybody with them,” re- 
plied the father. ‘‘She has an inkling, I 
dare say—she’s sharp enough, if she'd only 
leave the drink alone—a dreadful thing this 
drink is, Mike!—but she would never split 
on me. I have half killed her more than 
once, but she’s never turned against me— 
never. Singular, is it not?” 

“Ah! I thought it was.” 

He was evidently inclined to wander in 
his speech—to put off his revelation; even to 
doze off in the midst of it, Mike thought, 
suddenly. James Garwood had had much 
to bear that day, and many surprises to 
fight against. He had not been himself all 
the week, and the future before him was an 
unknown quantity of which he was verily 
afraid. 

Mike led him on to the subject which en- 
grossed him. : ; ; 

“Tt is all up, you think?” he said, giving 
him his cue. 

‘* Yes, yes, that’s it, Mike, unless—” 

“‘Unless what?” 

“Unless you go round presently to the 
Smelters’ Arms,” Garwood replied, ‘‘and 
talk it over with Nipson again, and—and 
take him the money.” 

‘*T shall not do that.” 

‘‘Oh, my God! how hard you are! And 
after all I have done for you!” he cried, re- 
proachfully. 

“You are inthis man’s power?” 

**Completely.” 

“* How is this?” 

‘“«That’s the devil of it, boy; I don’t know.” 

“Some one has split,” said Mike, taking 
up his father’s slang. ‘‘ You were not alone 
in the Hatton Garden job?” 

‘Not quite; but the other man is dead.” 

‘Who was he?” 

“‘Oh, you wouldn’t know him; you have 
never heard of him; he died in prison, poor 
soul! He was infamously treated—starved 
to death! And he had such a splendid ap- 
petite! I'll tell you his name if you like.” 

“TI do not want to hear it.” 
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“Just as you please. It’s as well you 
didn’t.” 

‘* You were in this Hatton Garden robbery 
—that is understood?” 

“TI don’t own to it, Mike.” 

‘*This man Nipson will say you were ?” 

“Yes, you heard him threaten me yourself, 
the wretch!” 

‘* What proofs has he?” 

“I don’t know,” said the father; ‘I don’t 
see how he can have any. He only hints 
that he knows all about it, and then he asks 
for money. Greedy brute!” 

‘Where is his letter?” 

“T burned it. I did not want you to see 
it,” said Mr. Garwood, in a broken voice 
again. ‘‘I was afraid you would make a 
fuss over it, just as you have done, and a 
pretty mess we're in. I—I had hoped Nip. 
son might call whilst you were out for one of 
your long walks.” 

“‘ Now listen to me,” said Mike. ‘‘Do you 
think you are sober enough to Saderstand all 
I am going to say?” 

“Sober! I haven’t had a drink for hours. 
Why didn’t that girl bring up the whiskey 
when she was told?” 

‘*She takes her orders from me.” 

“‘A pretty fine thing in my own house 
that is,” muttered Mr. Garwood. ‘She gets 
the sack to-morrow.” 

‘* Never mind to-morrow.” 

‘*T thought there was a dodge on when I 
had—actually—to send your poor mother out 
for some rum this morning because the keys 
were not to be found,” remarked James Gar- 
wood, starting off on a fresh grievance; ‘‘and 
so out that girl goes to-morrow, sharp. Oh, 
Lord, to-morrow!” he cried; ‘‘ what will hap- 
pen to us all to-morrow!” 

“ Listen,” said Mike again; ‘‘I think it 
will not be difficult to explain how it may be 
possible to save you from the consequences 
of this crime.” 

‘*What crime? I don’t own to an 
he said, very cautiously now. 
to anything.” 

“*It does not matter what you own.” 

‘*What plan have you got in your head?” 
asked the father, curiously. 

“This. All the money gained by the dia- 
mond robbery, all the money squandered, 
so far as it is possible, must go back to the 
men you robbed.” 

‘*Why, I only had half,” exclaimed the 
father, off his guard. 

“You have been fortunate in speculation 
since,” said Mike. ‘‘The diamonds were 
worth thirty thousand pounds. I have read 
it in the newspapers. You are worth that 
amount.” 

‘*How do you know what I am worth? 
Who told you; who—” 

‘*T have suspected you all along. I have 
found clews—followed them out, with the one 
object of restitution.” 

“*Supposing—well, supposing everything,” 
said Mr. Garwood, ‘‘do you suggest leaving 
me without a penny—me and your poor, long. 
suffering mother?” 

wre” 

‘‘A pretty fine plan that is.” 

“Nipson will betray you, and the money 
will be recovered after your arrest.” 

**And Nipson will take a hundred pounds 
to keep his mouth shut.” 

‘* He would take that, and betray you after- 
ward. And it shall not be.” 

‘* Well, well, well—go on,” said James 
Garwood, nervously biting at the finger-nails 
of his right hand; ‘‘ what next? Anything is 
better than the prison—that’s death, Mike— 
that’s death to me.” 

‘“*T will take care of you,” Mike replied. 
“You and I and the mother will go abroad 
—a long, long way from here, and I will 
work for both of you, with all my heart and 
all my soul—I swear to God! Presently I 
may be rich, perhaps famous, if my right 
hand keeps its cunning. I think I may—I 
hope I may. Who knows what may hap- 
pen, with you free of the burden of this 
crime, having made amends?” 

‘Don’t worry about that, Mike; I don’t 
feel the burden in the least. Have you no- 
thing else to suggest?” 

** Nothing.” 

‘*Tt’s that, or Dartmoor, or Wormwood 
Scrubbs, then?” 

‘* Yes, that is it.” 

“There won’t be time for us even for 
that. Nipson will go to the police perhaps 
to-night.” 

‘*No; Nipson will wait awhile.” 

‘‘ What makes you think so?” 

‘**He will give us time to reflect. He, in 
his estimate of human nature, will not be 
able to conceive that we should risk every- 
thing to save a hundred pounds.” 

«« Tt és thundering foolish. And, oh, Mike!” 
the father cried, ‘‘ we might all have been so 
comfortable, without any work to do. It is 
our first slice of luck—our first big haul— 
and nobody any the worse for it, so far as 
we know. Those diamond merchants are as 
rich as Jews, and—” 

‘Tt is all settled,” interrupted Mike. ‘‘ We 
begin new lives once more—the three of us. 
To-morrow you must tell me all about your 
money—where it is and how invested. We 
must act quickly, father.” 

“Oh yes,” he answered, with a groan; 
“‘we must act quickly.” 

‘*You may live to thank me for this step 
one day. Even you,” repeated Mike. 

“I suppose you are not going to preach 
me a sermon?” the father asked, with a sneer 
which he could not repress. 

‘‘l am no preacher,” answered Mike. 


crime,” 
‘*T don’t own 
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“No; leave that to Uncle Kerts,” said 
Garwood. ‘It’s in his line, not yours. It 
suits him; you only make me laugh.” 

And to show how hilariously disposed he 
was, James Garwood burst into a fresh show- 
er of tears. 

Yes. He was very weak, thought Mike— 
a strange medley of the ruffian and the child. 
What was to become of the man? what, in 
the near future, should he do with him? 
Miss Consterdine had told him that day that 
it was all waste labor devoting his life to 
such a character as his father—a mistake— 
an egregious folly from the beginning to the 
end. Possibly; but it was something to live 
for, to work for, and he needed the spur. 
Of his own free-will Mike might have pre- 
ferred to lie down and die, for the world 
thought badly of him, and he stood apart 
from all the friends who had made that 
world of late days a bright place for him. 

**I will go down stairs to mother. Try 
and sleep awhile,” Mike said. 

‘“‘T can’t sleep. You have thoroughly up- 
set me,” the father moaned. ‘‘I wish had 
never set eyes on you again. But I was 
proud of you, and I was rich, and I wanted 
you to share good luck with me. Not bad 

ike this.” 

‘“The good luck may come to both of us 
in another way.’ 

‘*Ah, pigs may fly!” was Garwood’s vul- 
gar and satirical reply. Then he lay back 
in his chair, dried his eyes, and closed them. 

Mike went from the room, and down-stairs 
to his mother and the dinner long deferred. 
The door had hardly shut upon him when 
James Garwood sat up, alert and watchful, 
his hands planted firmly on the arms of his 
chair. There was a strange look on his face 
which Mike had not seen of late days—more 
intelligence, firmness, fierceness. It was a 
new, set expression thereon, as of a deter- 
mination to proceed his own way, the power 
to resist being dragged in the direction 
which his son had marked out for him—a 


son with foolish notions of right and wrong, | 
of repentance and restitution, notions which | 
God knows how he had got hold of. This | 


was not the son he had expected to find; 
this was a man who took the upper hand 
and would not let him have a will of his 
own, who suggested ruin by way of an ex- 
periment, and a short-cut to happiness, or to 
peace of mind, and he did not want any 
peace of mind! He got on very well with- 
out it; he was quite easy in his mind until 
Nipson came and Mike ‘‘rode rusty.” And 
now he was more afraid of Mike than Nip- 








son. Mike would take all his money, that | 


(Continued on page 1045.) 
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THE CRUCIAL TEST. 


THE severe analytical tests to which the 
various baking powders have from time to 
time been placed have demonstrated clearly 
to the public the relative merits of the differ- 
ent brands from a scientific point of view. 
The Government chemists, for instance, have 
found in their official tests that the Royal 
Baking Powder gave off the largest amount 
of leavening gas, and therefore was the most 
economical for general use. They also found 
the Royal to be yee | pure, and the only 
baking powder that did not contain either 
lime, alum, or bone or rock phosphate. For 
these reasons they recommended it for Gov- 
ernment uses, and it is now used in the War, 
Navy, and Indian departments.. 

But the crucial test of the kitchen is, after 
all, the most satisfactory to the housekeeper. 
A baking powder that never fails to make 
light, sweet, wholesome, and palatable bread, 
biscuit, cake, etc., is the one that will be se- 
lected by the practical housekeeper and re- 
ceived into her kitchen for continuous use. 
This test the Royal Baking Powder has stood 
for over twenty years without a failure, and 
hence its reputation as the best ae pow- 
der made has spread from house to house, 
until its use has become as universal as its 
merits are unrivalled. 


The 
Daylight 


Not a flicker, 

no smell, 

no trouble. 

Nothing but solid 
comfort reading, 
sewing or chatting 
in its light 








Manufactured by Craig- 
head & Kintz Co., 33 
Barclay St., N. Y. Your 
Lamp Dealer will have 
it. Send tothe Daylight 
Lamp Co.,38 Park Place, 
New York, for further 
information. 








Dandruff and Falling Hair. 


It needs but a single trial to convince one how gratefully Packer’s Tar 
Soap cleanses, how efficiently it removes dandruff, allays irritation, and brightens 


the hair. 


If persevered with, falling of the hair will cease, threatened baldness 
be prevented, and new growth will be promoted. 


The exhilaration and refresh- 


ing effects of a shampoo with this soap are marked, and frequently the dull 


headache due to fatigue or dissipation is driven away by its use. 


“OXFORD” 


Sold by druggists. 











Five O'Clock Tea 
Kettle. 


Solid brass, silver lined, com- 
plete with stand and lamp, 
and ornamented brass tray. 
It heats water quicker than 
any of the expensive kettles, 
and is therefore more useful 
and practical. 
ONLY $3.00. 
Sent by express on receipt of price. 
Send for our circulars showing an immense variety of 
useful and or tal metal h ld articles. 


PALMER MPG 00., moony, Ny. 


ARMOURS — 
EXTRACT 


BEEF. 


The best and most economical 
“stock’’ for Soups, Sauces, Beef 
Tea, Etc. 


ARMOUR & CO., Chicago, Sole Mfrs. 











Wonderfully Fascinating. 
THE NEW GAME 


REDOUBT 


For Old and Young. 











|] SOLD BY ALL TOY DEALERS. | 








Price, $1.00. 





You can live at home and make more money at work for us 
than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Coste 
B.A TRUE & Co., Augusta, Maine, | 


dy outit FREE. Terms REE. RUE & CO. 


25 cents. 














There is no Nourishment 
in Tea or Coffee, but plenty in 





Van filets 





THE DRINK QUESTION 


The most popular non-intoxicant is Cocoa, which is rapidly supplanting 
tea and coffee as a national beverage. In advance of all other preparations 
stands VAN HovuTeEn’s, which is universally declared to be perfectly pure, free 
from fat, easily digested, delicious to the taste, nutritious, and a stimulant 
without any depressing after-effects. 

Van HovutTen’s Cocoa was introduced upon high recommendation into 
the households, and is used at present at the courts, of many of the Royal fam- 
ilies in Europe. The English journal of high authority says: “ None of the 
numerous Cocoas have as yet equalled this inventor’s in solubility, agreeable 
taste, and nutritive qualities. Its purity is beyond question—once tried always 
used.” The senior physician of the London Court Hospital has used this 
brand of Cocoa for many years. It is strongly recommended to Students and 
all whose duties involve much wear and tear, whether MENTAL or PHYSICAL. 
For these reasons it has earned the highest encomiums of the leading an- 
alysts of the day. 

VAN HouTeEnN’s Cocoa, is the universal cry ! 
The purest and most delicious ; 
The best and most nutritious. 


VAN HOUTEN’S COCOA... .. BEST & GOES FARTHEST. 


It only needs a single trial to convince any one of the superiority of Van Houten’s Cocoa. Please 
insist upon your grocer or storekeeper ordering it for you, and take no substitut Put up in one quarter, one 
half, and one pound cans. §@~ If not obtainable, enclose 25 cents to either Va» 4 TEN & Zoon, 106 Reade 
Street, New York, or 45 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, and a Can will be sent by mail, if you mention this publi- 
cation. Prepared only by Van Houten & Zoon, Weesp, Holland. 


VAN HOUTEN’S COCOA ... . ONCE TRIED ALWAYS USED. 


What shall we drink to raise the spirits high? 























fo Wrinkles, Biackneeds, rim. | IS NA, is what you have always wanted 
=, perfluous Hair permanently re- Ly pha furniture. It removes the white, faded, 
creased or reduced. | dusty appearance, developing instead the utmost 

Complexions beautified. The Form | beauty of the wood, and permanently —~ ae the 
developed ; Hair, Brows and Lashes | Warm tone ant hog luster of the wax polis: 

colored and restored, Interesting | ANDINA be used by any person, and va 
Book (sealed), #¢., withsample Cre- | Testore he Mable, beautify the stair-case, an 
“mola Powder 10c. Mme. Velaro, [ego air hor Inement = = whole — m: 2. 
d i 7 what every — ay always wan r 
See ee id. The Baltimore Specialty 





AMBROSIA CREAM Company, $19 St. Pau St., Baltimore, Md. 


Removes Freckles, Blotches, in fact all 






y H.M.C, LAVENDER SALTS. 














papp 
st Made. iieadienmpe mectte. Teo 
Either article sent on receipt of price. Send for Circular. 


THE HOME MEDICATION CO.,88 5th Ave.,N.Y. 


DYSPEPSI 


s Food to eat. Food to avoid. 








Advice sent free to any address. | 


John H. McAlvin, Lowell, Mass. 14 years City Treas. 





Haviland & Co.’s China at First Hands. 


If you want to be sure of get- 
ting just the right thing, the latest 
in “design and choicest in decora- 
tion, buy 
Haviland 
& Co.'s 


BOUDOIR SET. 


Brush and Comb Tray. 
Match Box. Puff Box. 
Powder Box. 





ENTRE DISH. 





IS NEVER 8O GOOD AS WHEN MADE IN AN 


ARNOLD STEAM COOKER. 





Hairpin Tray. 


*. We sell thousands of dollars’ worth 
each’ year by correspondence. Lf you can- FRANK H AVIL AND, 14 Barela St, N. Y. 
not call at our store, write to us, 


CHRIsSsTMAS PUDDING 





The same Cooker will bring heal th, Coen Whoke and economy, if used every day 
inthe year. Descriptive Circular and P ton ‘ Cookery ’’ free on application. 


WILMOT CASTLE & CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
New York Salesroom, 838 Broadway. WM, M, CRANE & CO., Managers. 








- Tints. , English Enamel. 


Ready for use, in 
Self-Opening Tins, 
Can be applied by any- 


Thomas Griffiths, F.C. 





etc. Also for 


Ladies’ Artistic Work 


By mail, 25 and 50 
cents. 


Send for tint cards. 
“Vitros Bath Enamel” 

: ~ resists boiling water, 
60c. and $1.00. POSTACE, !0c. EXTRA. 


| THE ENGLISH ENAMEL PAINT COMPANY, 


EARRYS « | 
is) : Thicopherous 


FOR THE 


ae 





PBL LSE 





An elegant dressing 7 
quisitely perfumed, 
moves all impurities treen 
the scalp, prevents bald. 
ness and gray hair, and 

and! causes the hair to grow 
Thick, Soft and Beautiful. Infallible for curing erup- 
tions, diseases of the skin, glands and muscles, and 
quickly healing cuts, burns, bruises, eprains, kc. 
All Druggists or by Mail, 50 Cents, 


BARCLAY & CO, 44 Stone Street, New York. 











SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 
Mime. Julian’s § 
cifie is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing perma- 








nently all annoying disfig- 
urements from face and 
body, without injuring the 
Skin, which neither torturous 
electricity nor any of the ad- 
vertised poisonons staffs can 


accomplish. Address Mme, Junian, 48 E. 20th St., N.¥. 


one. Inventec by 


ia S., M.S.A., original in- 
ventor. All other 
enamel! paints are imi- 
tations. For renovat- 
ing and decorating 
Furniture, Metal 
Ware, Wicker Work, 





| 
! 
: 
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ALLCOCK’ 


POROUS PLASTERS. 


SUPPLEMENT. 








ALLCocK’s Porous PLasTERs are the only reliable plasters ever produced. 
Fragrant, clean, inexpensive, and never failing; they fully meet all the require- 
ments of a household remedy, and should always be kept on hand. 


For the relief and cure of Weak Back, 
Weak Muscles, Lameness, Stiff or Enlarged 
Joints, Pains in the Chest, Small of the Back 
and around the Hips, Strains, Stitches, and all 
Local Pains Allcock’s Porous Plasters are unequaled. 


Ask for 


ALLCOCK’S, and let no solicitation or explanation induce you to accept a substitute. 


Beware of imitations, and do not be deceived by misrepresentation. 





VT I LW A’; 
PETERSON’S 
eo MAGAZINE 


NOW BEGINNING ITS 50TH VEAR 
OF PUBLICATION, IS UNDOUBT- 
EDLY THE BEST LADY'S MAGA- 
ZINE PUBLISHED. 


No You Read or Work Nights? 


If so, you need the larg- | 
est and steadiest light pos- 
sible, and should buy one 
of our | 


COLUMBUS 


Round Wick Burners. 

It does not smoke or 
smell, is easy to take care 
of, and gives the largest | 
and best light of any Kero- | 
sene Burner made. Can be 
used on any Lamp with | 
either No. 2 or No. 3 Col- | 
lar. and is handsome as) 
well as useful. Uses 
Rochester chimney. | 

Every Burner plainly 
stamped | 


“COLUMBUS.” | 


If your dealer does not keep it, we will send pre- | 
paid to any address, on receipt of #1. : | 

Send for circnlar of our celebrated Connecticut Cen- | 
tral Draft Lamp. Address, 


WALLACE & SONS, | 


Ansonia, Conn., or 29 Chambers St., N. Y¥. 


ENCOURAGING TRADE. 


ROCHESTER. 


EXTENSION 
LAMP-~- 


FREE 


WITH EMBOSSED ROCHESTER FOUNT 


The Piano Extension (or floor-stand) 
Lamp» is now the popular lamp. Such 
olemp adds very much tothe furnish- 
ings of any han Where 
there is Ss. 
these hands 





































Its stories are from some of 
America’s most popular authors. 


Its miscellaneous articles, pro- 
fusely illustrated, are always 
entertaining and instructive. 
| Its fashion news and illustra- 

tions are fresh and complete, 
combining beauty, utility, and 
economy. 

Its full-size dress-patterns en- 
able every woman to cut and fit 
her own dresses. | 

Its numerous designs for needle- 
work, fancy-work, ete , are novel, 
handsome, and useful. 

Its household department and 
table recipes are invaluable to 
4 every housekeeper. 


Crosse & Blackwell's: jg <2: "5 
FRESH FRUIT J AMS. pene, eu ee tee ae 
Made from Enelish Fresh Fruits 


as put on the richest and most 
costly lamps. ‘the lamp is 5 feet 
high from floor to burner, when 
exte! ; and can be lowered 
we on from floor. | 
e send with the lamp a “« i y i 
Engh 8g i How ingenuously Mr.Pozzoni complimented 
shade, with brass skeleton my complexion to-night.” After a moment’s 
shade-holder and ned chim- ) pregesed “Oh, Heavens, I wonder if he can 
neys. Inordering, please state e ne- rder ? 
color of shade desired—red, the face-powder man! 
orange, yellow or pink 


To give full particu 


lars how to obtain | BABY 9? 
ins lamp FREE HOW OLD IS MY 
takes too much It you will send us the 
space for an ad- name and address of any 
vertisement. We baby born in 1885 or 1886 


therefore have and a postage stamp, we 





CHRISTMAS. 
























A BEAUTIFUL PRESENT FOR 









Address, PETERSON’S MAGAZINE, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mention this paper 


elegant premiums to those who 
| 
AND REFINED SUCAR, | 


getup Clubs. A sample copy, with 
full particulars, to Club-raisers. 
ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 


\ . 
j T 
. 
Teething Made Easy 
A pamphiet of value to every family in which 
there is a child under five years of age, will 
be sent free to any address on receipt of two- 
cent stamp for postage. 
The Reynolds Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


VILLACABRAS. 


The best Natural Mineral Purgative Water known. 
Stronger effects than any other under smaller volume. 
No ameli—no repulsive taste—no after-constipation— 
ne gripes. A daliy laxative mixed with milk or broth. 
Small bottles, 2 cents. Large bottles, 50 cents. 
Sold by all Leading Druggists. 











Dermatologi«t, 125 W. 42a 8t., New York City. 









FACIALBLEMISHES 


The it ment in 
the World for the treatment of | 








heads, Barber’s Itch, Scare, Pit- 
tings, Powder Marks, Bieach- 
, Facial Development, Hol- 
y low or Sunken 
> Consultation free at office orby let- 
ter. 128 page book on all skin and 
scalp affections and their treatment 
sentsealed to ony address on receipt of 
10cts. JOHN HH. WOODBURY, 








WOODRBURY'’S FACIAL SOAP for the 
Skin and Scalp, at Druggists or by mail, &O cents. 


Fireside Comfort for Two. Chairs. 


MILLER BROS STEEL PENS 


Are AMERICAN the BEST 
MILLER BROS. Gutter MEF ; TEC FN 





heeks, etc. | 


arranged with Godey's Lady’s Book of Phila- 
delphia to publish full information in thei 
December and January numbers, either one of 


which will be sent on receipt of 15 CTS. sent tc | 


GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK, Philadelphia, Pa: 


COMMON-SENSE CHAIRS, SETTEES, and ROCKERS 

Strong, durable, and comforteble. No light, trashy 
stuff, but good, honest home comforts. Special dis- 
count to clergymen, Send stamp for catalogue to 
F. A. SINCLAIR, Mottville, Onondaga Co., 
New York. 










rT ae “ The Common-Sense chairs and settees 
<2 of Mr. Sinclair are not surpassed by any 
other class of goods, and parties furnish 

ing country-houses and desiring inexpen 

sive, comfortable, and durable furniture 

will do well to write to Mr. F. A. Sin 

clair, at Mottville, N. Y., for a copy of 

his hand-book, which contains illustra 

tions of the various articles he manu- 


factures, with a schedule of prices.” 
Scientific American. 

Ask your Furniture Dealer 
for Sinclair’s Common-Sense 


My address is stamped on all of my chairs; please find it before 
purchasing. F. Pe SINCLAIR. 


L A D é E Ss oan have smaller feet. Solid 


Pamphlet free. Sam- 


| ple pkg., 10, Khe Pedine Co., New York, 


will mail that child a sam- 
ple copy of ‘* Our Little 
Ones and the Nurs- 
ery,’’ the most beautiful 
magazine in the world for 
little people. Address 

BUSSELL PUBLISHING CO., 26 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 








Reliable canned food can be obtained by asking your 
Dealer for Erie Preserving Co.’s products. 

HONEY DEW BRANDS are extra select. 
ERIE BRAND is extra standard. 

If your Grocer does not keep these brands in stock, 
write us and we will tell you where they can be ob- 
tained, Sugar Corn, Snecotash, Salad Tomatoes, 
Sweet Peas, fine Strivgless Means, etc., Strawberries, 
Raspberries, Pitted Red Cherries, Egg and Gage 
Plums, Quinces, etc. 

ERIE PRESERVING CO., Buffalo, N. Y., U. 8. A. 


Switches, 244 oz., 20 inches 
long, $2.50; Bangs, warranted 
naturally curly, $2.00; Gents’ 
Wigs, $12.00; Ladies’ Wigs, 
$15.00; Thome’s Gray Hair 
Restorative, $1.50; Blond 
| Bleach, 4 02. bottle, $1.50; Curl- 
| ing Irons, 15c. 
| M. THOME, Importer, 


180 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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was pretty clear, if he was fool enough to 
let him. And Mike should find out his mis- 
take, and that he had gone too far, curse 
him! Why hadn’t he killed him at the 
Smelters’ Arms on the night the boy had 
stood in the way of robbing Rudolph Con- 
sterdine, and peached against him—absolute- 
ly peached? Why had he ever trusted him, 
sent for him, felt drawn toward him again? 
He didn’t know himself. Every one was 
afraid of Mike, soon tired of him, and was 
glad to escape from him—so would he. 

James Garwood stood up, and went slowly 
toward his desk, in the lock of which the 
keys were still hanging. Here were all his 
securities and bonds, realizable at sight, all 
handy to be realized at any moment—they 
would keep him for the rest of his life. The 
furniture, the pictures, Mike’s picture, the 
cellar of wine, must all go—and so must he. 
Poverty, or the prison was waiting for him if 
he stopped—he hardly knew which he hated 
more intensely. There was his hat in the 
room, there was a train to London in half an 
hour's time, outside on the parade was a cab 
rank, and he could be driven to the station 
at once, and nobody the wiser. He should 
be strong enough for that; it was astonishing 
how very strong he was suddenly —sure 
proof that he had only wanted rousing. He 
had given way too much to his own ridicu- 
lous fancies, perhaps had let the drink get 
hold of him with too tight a clutch, and now 
he was sober and sensible and strong. It 
was like a miracle his getting the use of his 
limbs again—like a Bible story, he thought. 
Why, he could actually walk across the room 
on tiptoe. There was a little dragginess of 
gail, perhaps; a ‘‘dot and go one” kind of 
locomotion; but, by God, he could walk! He 
should look wn odd kind of object in those 
slippers of his, and clad in a biue dressing- 
gown, when he was in the booking office ask- 
ing for a first-class to Paddington; but, ob- 
ject or no object, he must get away. But 
they might think him an escaped lunatic, and 
lock him up to await further inquiries. He 
had not thought of that till now. If he could 
only find his coat and squeeze his feet into a 
decent pair of boots, it would be much better 
for him, he considered, as he stuffed his 
pockets with all the ‘securities’ he could 
discover in his desk. He was in a great 
hurry; the train was on his mind more than 
his personal appearance, and very quickly he 
forgot his coat and boots, and how oddly he 
was dressed. He was not so strong as he 
was, either, a few minutes ago; he telt sud- 
denly faint, and there were cold beads of 
perspiration on his forehead and face, and he 
could shake them off like water-drops, but it 
Was necessary to go. There was no use in 
staying a minute longer. Mike would be 
back again, and the black man, too, who 
looked him up so often and grinned through 
the window at him. What made him think 
of the black man? That was the drink, no- 
thing but the drink—a pure delusion, after 
all, though he had insisted that it was not. 
Let him get away out of the house; that was 
the first and only thing to do. Afterward, 
when he was safe, he could think for himself 
betier, act for himself, with no Mike, no wife, 
no Nipson, no black man to excite him and 
worry the life clean out of him. For that 
was what they were all trying to do—the 
wretches! 

He was in the hall; a minute or two after- 
ward he was standing at the open street door, 
leaning for support against it, «nd looking 
out dreamily and despondently at the dark 
night, and the darker sea beyond, and the 
blackness of the sky. It seemed a great un- 
dertaking to go out into all that, with the 
wind blowing and the rain coming up sharp- 
ish. It was going to turn out a wet night— 
just like his luck! He felt suddenly very cold; 
there was a covered carriage in the rank— 
only one—and he stood and looked at it, and 
fancied how wonderfully it was like a hearse. 
He seemed to lack courage to call to its driv- 
er; it would be safer to walk across and creep 
into it quietly. Yes, that was better. He 
would not shut the street door behind him— 
the house might get robbed, if there were 
any thieves about; but what did that 
matter to him? It was his house no longer; 
he had done with it, and all in it. He was 
going away for good, ‘‘on his own hook” 
once more. 

He wished he did not feel quite so sic« and 
faint; but a glass of brandy at the station 
would pull him together, and warm him. 
How internally cold it was too! How— 

‘‘ Father,” cried a voice behind him, ‘* what 
are you doing at the open door? Are you 
mad?” 

Yes, he was mad to stay any longer—rav- 
ing mad. He gave a cry almost of despair, 
Jooked behind at Mike—and Mike remember- 
ed that white, scared, wild face to the last 
day of his life—and leaped the whole flight 
of steps on to the wet pavement. He did 
not fall; he staggered for an instant, then he 
raised his hands above his head and ran into 
the roadway, as if really possessed with the 
new life and strength upon which he had 
congratulated himself a little while ago. He 
ran toward the cab rank for a few steps only, 
and with the lightness of youth, and then fell 
face foremost in the road, and never stirred 
again. 

It was a dead man that Mike lifted up in 
his arms the instant afterward: James Gar 
wood had nothing further in the world to 
distress him; he had escaped all his troubles. 

‘*This is my work too,” thought Mike, as 
he bent over him. ‘I have killed him.” 
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CHAPTER X. 
AFTERWARD. 


THERE was a rare chance of selling news- 
papers in Pilchardtown after the sudden de- 
cease of Mr. James Garwood; here wasa new 
sensation to send up the demand for copies, 
to excite the townsfolk, to amaze the visitors! 
All kinds of stories were rife as to the ante- 
cedents of the Garwoods, and how they had 
got into circulation was difficult to imagine. 
How does the bad news, or the lying news, 
get whispered from house to house, or shout- 
ed from house-top to house-top, in cases like 
unto this? 

True, the Garwoods had become a little of 
a mystery before the sudden death of the head 
of the establishment,whose eccentricities had 
not been quite confined to the four walls of 36 
Consterdine Terrace, and the mother and the 
son had been both subjects for comment and 
criticism. And now here was James Garwood 
picked up dead in the middle of the road; and 
the rich promise of an inquest over his mor- 
tal remains kept the Pilchardtonians simmer- 
ing mildly with suspense. 

The inquest followed in due course,and the 
excilement grew more intense with the de- 
tails which oozed out at the inquiry. For 
Michael Garwood disguised nothing —at- 
tempted in no wise to throw a veil over the 
story of his life or his father’s—indeed,seem- 
ed to go out of his way to put himself in the 
worst light. 

Mike was in a strange condition of mind, 
born of all his past troubles. He had doubt- 
less been the cause of his father’s death, he 
said; he had been too stern and harsh with 
him; he had not made allowance for the weak 
state of his father’s health, and had been in- 
exorable and implacable to the last moment 
of his life. And so his father—driven mad- 
der still by his son’s injustice—had made a 
desperate effort to get away from him. Mike 
wished, and would have allowed, the story to 
stand thus—he even desired to remain under 
the stigma of being a callous and unnatural 
son—had it not been for other matters which 
cropped up at the inquest, throwing a new 
light upon the checkered career of the Gar- 
woods. The retired ticket-of-leave man had 
not hidden his light under a bushel, and it 
was quickly recorded that the deceased had 
been well known to the police, and that the 
position in which he, Mr. James Garwood, 
had been lately living had probably its origin 
in some successful feat of burglary. Indeed, 
there was a Mr. John Nipson extremely will- 
ing to give evidence upon this, if time—and 
a few expenses—were allowed him. 

The inquest was adjourned, and at the sec- 
ond and fast inquiry the whole truth came 
out, and set Mike Garwood in a fairer light. 
It was proved that he had insisted upon the 
return of the property to those who had been 
despoiled, and the father had made one wild 
effort to escape with the greater portion of 
the money, and had dropped dead in the at- 
tempt. Jolin Nipson’s story was forestalled 
in a great degree, too, by Mrs. Garwood, and 
Mike’s plain statement—his scorn of disguise 
—impressed his listeners more than he was 
aware at the time. He sought to cast him- 
self into shadow, to take all the blame, and 
he became almost a hero, in spite of his self- 
depreciation. 

**The money is a portion of the proceeds 
of the great diamond robbery in Hatton Gar- 
den, then?” asked the coroner. 

Yes.” 

‘** Your father owned this?” 

‘*I learned it from my father and that 
man,” said Mike, pointing to Mr. Nipson, 
who turned suddenly all ‘* goose-flesh.” 

‘** And you insisted upon restitution?” 

ed Ca 

** What are you?” 

“An artist at present. Once a thief, like 
my father,” said Mike, sternly. 

There was sensation, even astonishment 
and dismay, at this avowal, but it did Mike 
no harm, for there was Miss Consterdine to 
come to the rescue. She had contrived to 
appear as a witness, having seen James Guar- 
wood on the day of his decease; and though 
her evidence was not at all to the point as re- 
garded the father, she was shrewd enough to 
turn the right light upon the son, and to 
speak of his past life and struggles upward, 
before it struck the coroner and jury that 
all this did not exactly apply to the fact of 
Mr. Garwood’s decease, which he and his 
untimely merrymen—and some of them were 
exceedingly merry—had been called together 
to consider. 

But the reporters were present, the police 
were on the alert, the diamond merchants 
had arrived in Pilchardtown, and Mike’s pre- 
sent position might have become perilous 
had there not been vigilant friends at hand to 
interfere, and so the truth escaped—the whole 
truth of the history of Michael Garwood. 

The verdict was given, ‘‘ Died by the visi- 
tation of God,” the body of James Garwood 
was made over to the widow and son to do 
what they thought best with it, and the dia- 
mond merchants from London came and 
shook hands with Mike, and praised him for 
his line of conduct, and hinted that they 
should be glad of some of the money as 
early as convenient. Mike did not brighten 
at their praise. 

‘* You can arrange all this with my solici- 
tors,” he said. ‘‘ They have instructions to 
pay you to the full extent of the estate. 
What belongs to my father probably belongs 
to you gentlemen.” 

They thought so too, and retired deeply 
impressed with that conviction. 


‘‘T hope we are to have a grand funeral 
out of it, Mike,” said his mother, when they 
were together, ‘Carriages, and feathcrs, 
and flowers—lots of flowers—and all that 
sort of game. It won't be paying the old 
man proper respect if we don’t.” 

** Leave it to me.” 

** Leaving it to you hardly ever answer 
was Mrs. Garwood’s comment. ‘* You make 
a muddle and mess of most things.” 

‘** That is true enough.” 

‘You ought to ask the Consterdines to 
the funeral—the fat woman and all—and 
my brother Sampson, and Mr. Nipson, and a 
few of Jem’s old friends from Choke Street, 
and—” 

‘You are talking nonsense.” 

‘** Well, then, what about my mourning?” 

**Get what you like.” 

‘* That’s all right—that’s handsome. Thank 
you, Mike. A widow takes lots of crape, 
you know. And,” she said, suddenly startled 
by a new thought, ‘*‘ what are we going to do 
afterward?” 

‘*T will tell you in a few days.” 

** What is to become of us?” 

‘“*Yes, what is to become of us!” he re- 
peated. 

‘**T don’t see what is—after you have given 
up all the money—in such a fool’s fashion, 
too—so unnecessary—such a wilful waste on 
a pack of hook-nosed Jews whom your poor 
dear father never thought of benefiting. 
Who—” 

But Mike had walked out of the room, and 
Mrs. Garwood, suddenly discovering that she 
was addressing empty air, made a violent and 
unseemly exclamation, and then went down- 
stairs into her favorite lower regions. 

Mike had gone straight into the street, 
where he was conscious of people looking at 
him askance, and whispering together con- 
cerning him as they passed. 

It was on this occasion that he came face 
to face with Rudolph Consterdine and his 
daughter. Both extended their hands to him 
—the daughter looking thoughtfully, wist- 
fully at him. He was startled by this exhi- 
bition of friendliness, and shrank back, he 
hardly knew for why. 

‘‘We have not gone yet, sir,” he said, 
quickly, to Rudolph, ‘* but a great deal has 
happened since I saw you—since I promised.” 

* Yes, yes, I know, and I am sorry, Mike,” 
added Rudolph, with a jerk. 

“*Thank you,” he said, ‘‘for you know 
what we all are.” 

‘* We know how unselfish you have been, 
Mike,” Patty replied for herself, ‘‘and we 
sympathize deeply with your trouble.” 

‘*T have been harsh and uncharitable—and 
not unselfish,” answered Mike. ‘* But you 
are kind to me, Patty; I shall never forget.” 

He bowed and walked from them hastily; 
he could not trust himself to say more. Their 
sympathy affected him and yet galled him. 
He did not know why. He understood no- 
thing very clearly in his latter days. 

After that came a quiet funeral, with only 
his mother and himself following James Gar- 
wood to his grave, where the minister assured 
them that their dear ‘‘ departed brother's ” 
body was committed to the ground in ‘‘ sure 
and certain hope of the resurrection to eternal 
life "—a statement of which James Garwood's 
sorrowing widow seemed to entertain a cer- 
tain amount of doubt. 

There had been never anything “sure and 
certain” about James Garwood’s movements 
so long as she had known him. 


{To BE OONTINUED. } 





CHRISTMAS FANCIES. 
BY MRS. M. C. HUNGERFORD. 
\ JITHIN the last few years small inex- 


pensive gifts to casual friends have 
usurped the sphere once rather overfilled by 
Christmas cards. The latter, being sent in 
excess, grew superabundant, and disposing 
of their accumulation agreeably became a 
burdensome care. They also grew so expen 
sive that practical people-began to feel that 
if a quarter, half, or the whole of a dollar 
was to be expended upon a mere card, the 
sum might better be put toward the pur- 
chase of a more permanent and tangible 
trifle; for, after all, a card is by nature some- 
what trashy and ephemeral, compared to a 
trifle which has a real or apparent use. 

Among the inexpensive substitutes for 
cards are the old-fashioned book-markers, 
not, as before, worked upon card-board, but 
made of twelve inches of thick inch-wide 
ribbon, with a flat metal ornament fastened 
to each end, and an appropriate motto paint 
ed or stitched upon the ribbon, which passes 
over and keeps two places in the book. 

Another easily made convenience is a tape 
measure of the same kind of ribbon divided 
into inches by needle- worked bars. The 
numbers are drawn at the bars, and worked 
in outline stitch. A brass ring covered with 
crochet-work is sewed to each end of the 
ribbon for convenience in holding it. 

A little sleeve holder is a sensible gift where 
only a very simple remembrance is required. 
It should be particularly welcome in these 
days, when high-shouldered sleeves to dresses 
make putting on cloaks a difficult proceed- 
ing. The helder is made of knitting silk 
with a crochet needle. Make a chain of five, 
and joinin aring. Work single crochet in 
the back loop of chain stitches in continuous 
rounds, till there is a crocheted tube or pipe 
from twenty-four to twenty-eight inches long. 
Fasten each end to a ring covered with cro- 
chet-work. The rings should be large enough 
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for one to be slipped on the forefinger, then 
the cord is wound tightly around the sleeve 
near the wrist, leaving enough of it to allow 
the other ring to slip over the thumb; the coat 
sleeve can then be drawn on, and the holder 
easily pulled out, icaving the dress sleeve 
comfortably settled in place. 

A velvet bag for holding an opera-glass is 
often a more acceptable present than some 
thing more valuable. It has a bottom stif 
fened with an oblong piece of pasteboard 
four or five inches long and an inch and a 
half wide, with rounded corners. The paste 
board is covered with velvet on one side and 
flannel on the other. Two sloping sides of 
velvet, with flannel lining, are sewed to the 
bottom, and provided at the top with a cas- 
ing to draw a cord through. The cord should 
be left long enough to hang the bag on the 
arm. As opera-glasses differ in size, the 
sides forming the bag may be made deep 
enough to accommodate the largest size 

A tobacco pouch may be made under pro- 
test by those who do not favor the smoking 
habit; but all the same, a male relative who 
has contracted the habit will continue it in 
spite of remonstrance, and one may us well 
yield gracefully to the inevitable, and help 
to keep the house tidy by providing a recep 
tacie for the obnoxious weed that is to van- 
ish in smoke. Very satisfactory ones are 
made of four melon-shaped pieces of silk, 
lined with oil-silk of a very superior quality 
Lining and outside are made up separately 
into two bags, and then put one within the 
other, with the seams touching. At the bot- 
tom of the oil-silk bag the points of the mel 
on-shaped pieces are sewed together; at the 
top they are cut off, and the straight edge 
bound with soft white ribbon, through which 
a cord or braid is run to draw it up separate 
ly from the outside. The silk cover is made 
in the same way at the bottom, but between 
the melon-shaped pieces at the top are set 
gores of another shade of the same colored 
silk, making the top straight across. An 
inch or more of the top is then faced with 
silk, and a casing and cord put in at the 
right depth to make a frill when the bag is 
drawn up. ‘The silk pieces before joining 
may be decorated with designs in silk or gold 
thread representing crossed pipes, small ci- 
gar boxes, a smoker's cap, or any suitable 
device, or every piece but one may have an 
arabesque all-over pattern worked upon it, a 
motto in tiny letters.occupying the other- 
wise unadorned side. 

Dainty Christmas tokens are little bon 
bonniéres that are useful, after their freight of 
confectionery is devoured, for jewel-cases or 
table ornaments. Some charming ones at 
the Decorative Art Rooms are pink or blue 
satin bags with flat square bottom that is fit 
ted to a square of semitransparent celluloid, 
which is cut with turned-up pieces, like the 
sides of a box. These are painted with 
flowers the shade of the satin, which shows 
softly through the celluloid. The satin bag, 
lined with silk, is drawn together at the top 
with a broad frill. A model for the celluloid 
base can be found by opening a medium-sized 
note envelope fully, marking off the square 
in the centre, and squaring off the points of 
the flaps. The upright pieces are pierced at 
the corners, and held together by bows of 
narrow ribbon. By taking a few stitches 
the same ribbons can be attached to the 
satin bag to secure it in position. 

Pen-wipers have had their desirability 
slightly wiped out by the rage for fountain 
pens, but there are still old-fashioned people 
who would be pleased to add them to their 
desk furnishings. An admirable one that 
will not tax the maker’s skill is made of a 
doll four inches tall, dressed like a peasant 
girl, and bearing upon her back a straw pan 
nier or guide basket, such as are to be found 
in toy stores, which is closely filled with 
strips of undressed kid, which is said to be 
the best absorber of ink known. The strips, 
which are in many shades, include black, 
but eschew white. The tops and backs of 
old kid gloves will furnish the strips, which 
are a third of an inch wide, packed in very 
closely, and sewed securely into the bottom 
of the basket. They are cut long enough to 
project a little above the top of the basket 
If the feet of the pannier bearer are glued 
firmly to one of the small square boxes that 
are used for holding stamps, the desk con 
venience will have an additional value 
Some people even now have a liking for a 
pretty cushion that is not large enough to 
be over-conspicuous in these days when pin 
trays have superseded the capacious and 
time-honored pin-cushions that till lately 
absorbed half the space on a bureau top 
No one could grudge the room taken up by 
a dainty, flower-like cushion, which looks 
like a large violet-hued pansy dropped upon 
a mat of lace. The flower is three inches in 
diameter, and worked solidly in satin stitch, 
in shades of purple and violet, with a little 
yellow at the heart. The material upon 
which it is worked is all cut away, and the 
flower laid upon a circle formed by gather 
ing up blondlace edging till it lies smoothly 
in that form. The lace is supported by a 
pale green silk piece of circular shape, to 
which is fastened a full edge of loops made 
of pearl-edged baby-ribbon of green like the 
silk, thus giving a hint of foliage. The 
cushion below is a much smaller circle, and 
so slightly stuffed as hardly to elevate the 
flower and lace above the table it rests 
upon. 

A delightful Christmas present for an old 
lady or for an invalid, whose quiet life pre- 
disposes to cold feet, is a soft down hassock 
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The easiest way to make it is to procure a 
medium-sized down pillow, and push the 
corners in, sewing the muslin together to 
make the pillow as nearly circular as possi- 
ble. The covering is a square of wide India 
silk, such as upholsterers sell, hemmed all 
around with an inch-wide hem, and tied over 
the cushion, enveloping it fully, the four 
ends being on top in a 100se tie, which is kept 
in place by some concealed stitches. 

A lamp shade for a tall lamp is a highly 
appreciated present, for the large prices that 
are asked for them make them an expensive 
luxury in which house-keepers hesitate about 
indulging; but with dexterity and patience 
almost any of the beautiful imported ones 
can be imitated at home. One that is sure 
to pleas ery fastidious friend is 
made of sea green chiffon, a gauzy fabric 
which has more body and fibre than crépe 
lisse, although it is even a little more trans- 
parent. The gauzy material is cut into a 
long strip the width of the wire frame, and 
closely gathered at top and bottom. An ac- 
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cordion pleating of the same material, ten 
inches deep, is sewed to the lower edge. The 
upper part of the pleating is overlaid by a 
four-inch-wide gathered ruffle of very deli- 
cate white lace. The top of the shade has a 
pleated ruche of the chiffon, part of which 
falls and part stands up, supported by a very 
full frill of lace, placed inside. 

Another quite novel shade is made to par- 
tially resemble a tulip or similar bell-formed 
flower. It is made of eight petals of scarlet 
marceline silk—a kind of lining silk which 
is even thinner than Florence. A square of 
the silk, which is not over seventeen inches 
wide, is folded like a half handkerchief, and 
cut in half on the bias fold. To make a pet- 
al, lay the cut part in pleats, drawing them 
closely together till the piece has some re- 
semblance to a pointed leaf. Edge all the 
petals with gathered white lace two inches 
wide, and arrange them upon a piece of white 
net fitted to the wire frame. Put a fringe 
the shade of the silk on the bottom of the 
net, and finish the top of the silk shade 


with a ruche of bias silk picked out on the 
edge. 

A glove case that fascinates by its dainty 
prettiness is made in the form usual with 
those of silk or chamois-leather, but the cover 
is of fine white linen closely powdered with 
lovely painted bouquets of the Dresden china 
order. 

3oxes for knick-knacks, photograph frames, 
calendar stands, and other things are covered 
in the same way, and ornamented with the 
ever-pretty Dresden china decoration. The 
amateur who has acquired the art of adding 
floral decoration to silk will find no difficul- 
ty in painting upon fine white linen. 

Even without knowledge of drawing or 
coloring, an ambitious worker may make a 
very fair success in ornamenting bolting- 
cloth table centres, One with an accom- 
panying half-dozen of doilies has just been 
shown me, which was the achievement of a 
young woman whose fingers have never 
grasped abrush. The centre-piece is oblong, 
with a hem all around about three-quarters 
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of an inch wide. This hem is covered with 
herring-bone or cross stitch, taken very loose- 
ly and far apart, with stitches long enough 
to cross the hem. Over the first row a sec- 
ond is worked, with the stitches taken be- 
tween those of the first. Two pale shades 
of green are used in the work. - A flight of 
swallows, beautifully outlined with black, 
are put across the length of the plain centre 
of the bolting-cloth, and a swallow of re- 
duced dimensions is upon each doily. The 
stitching of the hem is also repeated upon 
the doilies, which, like the centre-piece, are 
tacked to a backing of white surah silk. The 
swallows were stamped, as for embroidery, 
— paper, and tacked under the material, 
which is so thin as to offer no obstruction to 

every line with a pen. The ink with 

they were traced was prepared for the 
purpose at an art store; probably the prepa- 
ration given it was a judicious addition of 
gum to prevent its spreading. The pen used 
was a very soft one, such as people use for 
marking linen with indelible ink. 
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CHRISTMAS IN THE OLD 
SOUTH. 


Ree the war Christmas was one day 
of all days, or rather a pastoral Satur- 
nalia that set dull care at defiance. From 
Christmas Day to Twelfth-night—popularly 
known as ‘‘ Old Christmas ”’—the only work 
done was that of charity or necessity. De- 
cember was taken up with getting ready for 
the holidays. Axes rang merrily at every 
wood-side; wagons piled high with oak and 
hickory logs cut deep ruts in the soft planta- 
tion roads, and at last made them quagmires. 
Sometimes the wood-pile covered half an 
acre. Children white and black took peril- 
ous rides on the long pliant saplings project- 
ing from each end. When it came to be cut 
into fire lengths there was fun indeed. The 
choppers raced one with another. On the 
big hickory back-logs they showed dark, per- 
spiring silhouettes in half-rims of gleaming 
steel, So rapid were their motions that the 
eye quite lost the outline of axe and arm. 
That, of course, only through the race; but all 
day the big logs melted into fire-wood that 
was stacked and piled at the back and front 
doors. Wood-sheds are unknown there, but 
the saddle house was half filled with clean, 
new, sweet-smelling chips to kindle fires 
with if there came rain or snow. Picking 
them up was the children’s part. When the 
saddle- house bank got higher than their 
small heads, they began to pile them in the 
kitchen, where black mammy was baking 
Christmas cake. Each basketful was worth 
a lump of sugar, not the tasteless white sugar 
of this era, but a generous bit as big as your 
fist from the heart of the hogshead of live, 
coarse - grained, brown sweetness that was 
not a month away from its native Louisiana 
plantation. Of course there was white sugar 
for frosting, and so on. 

For pound-cake mammy would none of 
it. First, she beat her yolks of eggs till they 
were a mass of creamy foam; then added 
sifted sugar, and beat it as light as before; 
then creamed butter, and more beating; last- 
ly, flour and flavoring,after which she beat on 
steadily for an hour. Just before it went into 
the oven she put ina very little good aes f 
‘*ter yissolve de butter in de sugar,” she said. 
There were no baking-powders in those days, 
and soda and cream of tartar mammy held in 
abhorrence. ‘‘ Dem ain’t fitten fer nobody 
but des lazy folks—too lazy ter beat dey cake 
batter,” she would say, making her fat arms 


fiy. Without them she made cake, white, 


light, delicious. By the time the baking ended 
all the back yard was full of the smell. She 
made cheese-cakes too—‘ transpar-ent pud- 
din’,” she called them—spice-cake, jelly-cake, 
fruit-cake, great store of ginger-cakes, and 
round crisp sweet cakes, potato custards by 
dozens, and any quantity of fried pies—they 
were turnovers filled with dried peaches stew- 
ed and made very sweet. Dyspeptic possi- 
bly, certainly delicious when you came in 
sharp set from a racing ten- mile ride or a 
morning’s rabbit hunt, or even along toward 
twelve o’ the clock, when you were breath- 
less from playing blindfold, stage-coach, or 
oats, pease, beans, and barley. 

For substantials an old hen—the older the 
better—was de rigueur. So, too, was turkey. 
Few families but ate several in course of the 
holidays. In addition there were sausage, 
spare - ribs, backbones, souse, and pickled 
brains from hog-killing—which came off but 
a fortnight before—not to mention vegetables 
and pigeon or partridge pie. Beyond all this 
there were pickles and sauces without num- 
ber, brandy peaches, blackberry cordial, 
peach liquors, and all manner of domestic 
wines. Eggnog was an integral part of 
Christmas morning. Everybody went to 
town the day before. Few got home before 
ten o’clock, and most of the darkies did not 
think of going to bed. Instead, the young 
men gathered in bands and went singing 
from plantation to plantation, blowing louc 
blasts upon cow-horns, and shouting aloud at 
the firing of each “ Christmas gun ”"—some- 
times it was the blacksmith’s anvil, more gen- 
erally a log, with a pound of powder plugged 
up in an auger-hole, and touched off with a 
fuse of greasy string. In front of the cabins 
the small darkies ran screaming with de- 
light as their fire-crackers exploded, while 
their mothers, sisters, cousins, and aunts gos- 
siped together as to what they might expect 
a little later at ‘‘the great house.” By four 
o'clock they sauntered toward it, ready to send 
in the minute the door opened a storm of 
*‘Chris’mus gif’, ole miss! Chris’mus gif’, 
Marse William!” 

Of course gifts were forth-coming—socks, 
stockings, caps, handkerchiefs, aprons: tri- 
fles all, but sufficient to express peace and 

ood- will. After them came the eggnog. 

hen the women got sugar and flour and 
butter to make their Christmas cakes, and 
men who had wives off the place, cakes 
ready baked, to carry with them to the 
wife's house. Thenceforward the twelve 
days were given over to fun and feasting. 
The negro women had quiltings; their mis- 
tresses, dinings. Whiie men hunted foxes 
and played cards; black ones ‘ran rabbits” 
and played ‘‘ five corn ”—the remote ancestor 
of ‘“‘craps.” And everybody, bond and free, 
went avisiting—the further from home the 
better. At any hour you might be called on 
to welcome a Seaman sixty miles removed, 
or maybe one of his slaves. ‘* Ole marster’s” 
was a favorite place of pilgrimage for all the 
darkies who had been given away as the 
children of the beosshold married and made 
themselves new homes. 
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All houses were open houses. The young 
folk went nightly from one to another to 
dance or play the old-fashioned ring games. 
When New- Year's came, the most pious peo- 

le watched it in with hymns and prayers. 
Those not so pious danced the old year out, 
and slept deeply into the morning of the new 
one. So time flew velvet-winged till Twelfth- 
night came. There was little dancing or play 
upon it, partly because of weariness, more 
because everybody wanted to be fresh for 
the 8th of January balls. ‘‘ Jackson’s Day” 
ranked with the Fourth of July. Whoso 
did not honor it was poor-spirited indeed. So 
cards and question games engaged the merry- 
makers until midnight vee Then every- 
body scrambled after a lantern-bearer to the 
cow pen to find out whether or not cattle 
really did kneel upon Old Christmas. Deri- 
sion lay usually in the mind of the investi- 
gator. Believers in the tradition found the 
attitudes of the resting ruminants wonder- 
fully devout. Infidels declared there could 
not be much worship in kneeling upon 
hams. The dispute was lively enough to 
keep all hands awake till they got home. 
The darkies never doubted. Indeed, their 
faith in cow prayers was only equalled by 
their faith in the devil's mark ona hog. In- 
side the foreleg there are five small curious 
indentations that the negroes say show where 
the devils went in to possess them. If the 
holes get filled with foreign substance the 
animal pines and dies. At least plantation 
swine-herds would tell you so to a man. 
The race is, in fact, born to believe. Free- 
dom and free schools have sadly cut down 
their Christmas, but faith in the miracle of 
the manger remains. M. C. W. 


CHRISTMAS BAGS. 

WORK-BAG is always an acceptable 
+A. gift to a woman, and a handsome one 
is easily made of a strip of velvet one-half 
yard long and one-quarter yard deep. A 
rich peacock blue lined with gold-colored 
surah is a good combination. After sewing 
up the velvet bag, string some gilt sequins 
about the size of a five-dollar piece, and sew 
them on closely so that they will overlap. 
This forms a finish for the bottom. Then 
insert the lining, make a shirr at the top, 
leaving an inch and a quarter for a heading, 
and draw the bag up with a narrow silk tape 
or ribbon to match the surah. 

A yard of Roman stripe sash ribbon 11 
inches wide will make a showy work-bag. 
Cut a circular piece of card-board about 
16 inches in circumference, and cover it 
with a part of the ribbon, using a plain silk 
for lining. Join the piece remaining, gather 
at the lower edge, and sew neatly to the card- 
board. Make a shirr 2 inches wide, and draw 
it up with a narrow silk tape or ribbon. 

A bag made of brocaded rose-colored sash 
ribbon (remnants may often be found), with 
the design outlined with Japanese gold- 
thread, and with a fringe of sequins on the 
bottom, is very effective. It may be of any 
depth desired, and should simply be sewed 
together and drawn up with a ribbon. The 
little spool bags are useful and quickly made. 
For these a strip of gay ribbon, silk, or cre- 
tonne may be used, and this should be 9 
inches deep and 8 inches wide. Turn up 
a piece at the bottom according to the height 
of the spools to be used, and divide into 
three little pockets. Finish neatly at top 
and sides, and suspend by a ribbon. 

A fan bag is something new. It is made 
of white gros grain ribbon 3 inches wide, 
and this is embroidered through the centre 
with some simple design in old-blue on pink. 
After the embroidery is done, the ribbon is 
simply doubled and seamed together, and 
finished at the top with a bow. A safety-pin 
is secured to the back of the bag, by which 
it may be pinned to the bodice. A knitting 
bag, made of brocade and lined with silk or 
satin of a harmonizing color, would be grate- 
fully received by a lady devoted to knitting. 
This bag may be 1 yard long (if intended to 
hold the very long knitting-pins), and a quar- 
ter-yard wide. The front is cut down a quar- 
ter-yard from the top, and rounded out slight- 
ly,and the top is pleated up into a kind of a fan, 
which allows the bag to hang open when sus- 
pended. The top is ‘trimmed with bullion 
cord, and bullion fringe finishes the bottom. 

The ‘‘ Boston bag” has become so well 
known that even Mr. Howells has honored 
it, in his humorous way, by mention in A 
Hazard of New Fortunes. ‘This bag is made 
of canvas of the kind called art burlap. A 
strip half a yard long and 13 inches wide is 
used for a good-sized bag. This is embroid- 
ered in cross stitch with some simple design 
in colored worsted, or worsted and silk, and 
all the materials may be bought with the 
work commenced to show the pattern. An 
inside bag of silk or satin, made full and 
long enough to reach to the top of the lea- 
ther handles which are sold with the canvas, 
is putin. The whole is finished with a sifk 
cord to match, and the bag is drawn up with 
ribbons. 

A laundry bag is always useful, and it may 
also be made ornamental enough to serve as 
a gift. Turkey red is a suitable material for 
this, and 3 yards of 27-inch-width goods 
will be needed. Divide this in three equal 
lengths, and cut two of them through the 
centre down to a depth of 16 inches. Face 
this opening all around with a 34-inch strip 
of any gay gingham or plaid to harmonize, 
and stitch a piece of the same material across 
the bottoms also. Sew this bag together, in- 
serting the third strip of turkey red for a 


lining. This makes of it a double bag with 
openings front and back. Gather the top 
together into a space of 12 inches. Put ona 
band exactly like that of an apron, and when 
it is stitched slip in a strip of wood, such as 
is used in the lower edge of window-shades. 
Suspend by two pieces of red worsted braid, 
each about 22 inches long. 
Mary FRANCES HARMAN. 


A FUR-TRIMMED GOWN. 


See illustration on page 1047, 


HE artist has sketched this graceful young 

woman at a fortunate moment, when the 
mirror, reflecting her Redfern gown, dis- 
plays the bodice—a combination of the coat 
and corselet. Faced cloth of the fashionable 
bright. royale blue shade is chosen for this 
gown, which is simply braided with brown 
soutache, and further trimmed with many 
tails of brown fur, which may be either dark 
mink tails or those still darker of Russian 
sable. The lining of the front is fitted by 
darts and hooked down the middle, and is 
covered from shoulders to bust by pleats of 
the cloth with V’s of braid in the space be- 
tween. The pointed corselet, fitted by a 
single seam down the middle, is sewed in the 
under-arm seam on the right, and hooked in- 
visibly on the left. The coat back is cut long, 
fully fourteen inches below the waist line, 
and has cross seams in its side forms, with 
the fulness of the middle forms folded in two 
box pleats. The high-shouldered sleeves ta- 
per below the elbow, and are trimmed with 
braid and fur tails. The collar is a braided 
band in front, with a higher flaring collar at 
the back edged with tails. Large shell but- 
tons define the waist at the back, and small- 
er buttons are set on the hips. The simple 
English skirt with slight ‘‘ movement” at top 
is bordered at the foot with a band of cloth 
four inches wide, striped diagonally with 
braid, and crossed at intervals with fur tails. 


CHRISTMAS MARKETS. 

BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 
O* all the feasts of the year there is none 

whose material side is so spiritualized 
as Christmas. Over all the provisions for 
the sustenance and rejoicings of the flesh 
there hangs a glory which transforms objects 
at other times prosaic, and gives them a radi- 
ance and beauty not their own. 

Perbaps nowhere is there seen a fuller ex- 
emplification of the truth of this than in the 
holiday markets. No place so small or mean 
but shares in it. Over on the east side, down 
among the tenements, in the poorest quarters 
of the city, tradesmen have made an effort 
to bring their environment into harmony 
with the one great tone pervading all Chris- 
tendom. The cheapest cuts of meat, the skin- 
niest specimens of poultry, are betrimmed 
with colored paper, with sprigs of evergreen 
—pathetic attempts at decoration at which 
one cannot smile. Who couid ridicule the 
wistful efforts to do something toward blend- 
ing these ‘‘jarring notes of life” into the 
psalm of joy that the angel voices began? 
Does it seem far-fetched, overstrained, to 
seek for the spiritual analogy in what seems, 
after all, only an endeavor to entice custom 
by making a tempting display of one’s wares? 
Perhaps so; but recurring to the thought 
that lies back of Christmas, who will dare 
outrage the tender charity of the day by im- 
puting any sordid motives to the lowliest, re- 
membering, as we must, that it was among 
them that the Highest chose His lot, from 
among them that He drew His friends? 

If these evidences of the glory of Christ- 
mas be palpable in the small retail establish- 
“ments, What are they in the big markets? 
The very approach to these heralds the fes- 
tal array that will be found inside. The 
streets that surround the great central build- 
ing are given up to the business of the hour. 
The ordinary traffic is suspended, and we 
walk down the middle of the street through 
groves of sweet-smelling pine, cedar, spruce, 
fir, hemlock, and arbor-vitee. We shut our 
eyes, and might almost believe ourselves in 
the heart of an Adirondack forest, and dream 
that we will open them upon one of those 
evergreen vistas familiar to the memory of 
all who have ever visited the North Woods, 
to a gem of a mountain lake sparkling in 
the sunshine, to a swift brook leaping down 
the hill-side to plunge into the waters below. 
But no such voices as these of the hucksters 
around us ever invaded those sylvan soli- 
tudes, and we rouse from the brief vision to 
find ourselves beset by an arch of clamoring 
venders pressing upon us Christmas trees 
and Christmas greens of all sorts, of every 
shape, and of almost every variety of non- 
deciduous foliage — wreaths, stars, crosses, 
anchors, horseshoes, and crescents of bal- 
samic evergreens and of laurel, bay, ivy, 
holly, and mistletoe, in plain green studded 
with scarlet, yellow, and white berries, with 
bitter-sweet, with immortelles dyed all colors 
of the rainbow. @We turn away from these 
last. The funereal suggestions they convey 
are out of place here and now. The spicy 
odors of the spruce and running cedar tempt 
us, but if we be wise householders we will 
stay our hand and choose our decorations 
from among the holly, reflecting that fur- 
nace-heated rooms will bring pine, hemlock, 
and cedar needles showering to the ground, 
and keep somebody busy clearing them up. 
And what more meet for Christmas adorn- 
ments than ‘the holly, beloved of Dickens, 
immortalized by him in tale and carol? Dear 





SUPPLEMENT. 


also to any one who has holiday memories 
of old Virginia, and can recollect the impor. 
tant part played by its prickly leaves and 
brilliant berries in decking the house for the 
great gala-day of the year. 

Let our choice, then, be a star—fit emblem 
of the season—wreaths for the window- panes, 
garlands for the picture-frames; but never a 
cross. That we may use at Easter, but let 
us spare the Heavenly Baby’s cradle feast 
the shadow in which He must always walk 
steadily henceforward. We will not forget 
to add to our store of decorations a handful 
of sprays of the mistletoe, that mystic shrub 
about which cluster so many poetic associa- 
tions, Its very name evolves stately white- 
bearded, white-robed Druids in mighty for- 
ests, as well as thoughts of modern Christ- 
mas feasts and frolics, and of the pretty, sad 
story of the heroine of the old oak chest, and 
the mournful cadence of the refrain, ‘* Oh, 
the Mistletoe Bough!” rings in our ears as we 
move away. 

We are leaving the simply wsthetic behind 
us now and entering the domain of the prac- 
tical. Here are the curb-stone merchants of 
poultry. Where do all the chickens and 
ducks and turkeys come from? We had 
thought their ranks must have been deei- 
mated by the Thanksgiving slaughter, but 
this does not look like it. Row upon row, 
tier upon tier, they hang. Who killed them 
all?) Who picked them all? And if a// the 
chickens came from Philadelphia and a// the 
ducks from Boston, as each dealer will sol- 
emnly assure you, how does it happen that 
the Quaker City is so quiet, that the ** Hub” 
is so intellectual? Surely had these fowls 
but once let loose the squawks and quacks 
erst imprisoned in their now limp throats, 
there would have been an end to the stately 
seclusion of the one city, to the calm culture 
of the other, 

To these stalls come the bargain seekers, 
those who have to make one dollar do the 
work of two. No matter how much they 
may have pinched during the year, they 
must at least have a good Christmas dinner. 
Watch that poor woman in the rusty brown 
shawl. She does not dare trust herself to 
gaze upon the glories within the market, 
but pauses in the outer court, as it were, of 
this temple of plenty. How wistfully she 
looks over the ‘* foine birrds” the dealer dis 
plays, and how eagerly her decision is await 
ed by the sturdy little fellow in worn, patched 
garments who hangs on to her gown! Buta 
movement of the crowd pushes us apart, und 
we make our way into the big drauglhty 
building. 

The same joviality that we have found 
outside is to be seen here. We have entered 
the quarter where meats are sold, and the 
jolly red-faced butchers on their stands are 
too busy serving customers to be importunate 
to passers-by, so that we are allowed to stroll 
down the suwdusty aisles and make our ob 
servations undisturbed. Paper flowers and 
Christmas greens are popular lure also, and 
the great pieces of meat are lavishly pranked 
out, Some of the animals are even garnished 
with wreaths about their necks in classie 
sacrificial style. There are huge quarters of 
beef, whole lambs, sheep, calves, and hogs, 
sides of bacon, hams, shoulders, legs of mut 
ton, “choice cuts of beef,” strings of sau 
sages, heaps of pigs’ feet, moulds of head 
cheese, scores of sweetbreads, and tiny suck- 
ing pigs, their cranberry cyes suggestive of 
having attained their redness by weeping 
over the untimely fate of ‘ weaklings and 
flowers.” The national bird is here, ot 
course, in all his glory. 

** He never could have stood upon his legs, 
that bird. He would have snapped ‘em off 
short in a minute, like sealing- wax,’ quotes 
one of the party. ‘Do you suppose even 
the prize turkey Scrooge sent Bob Cratchit 
—the turkey that was ‘ twice the size of Tiny 
Tim,’ you know—could have equalled that 
bouncer?” 

The wilder and more aristocratic cousin of 
the domestic turkey is here, his body de- 
spoiled of its feathers, but the great black 
wings unplucked. Ah, now we are amongst 
the game. Wild turkeys, wild geese, wild 
ducks, the last in every variety—the teal, the 
red-head, the canvas-back, the mallard, the 
butter ducks from Maryland. What expe- 
ditions in gray dawns do these ducks repre- 
sent! What crouching in the bottom of leaky 
boats! What shivering watches for the game! 
What splashing with icy water! What frosted 
fingers and toes! And there are the rabbits 
and smaller game—the quails (in strings and 
bunches), the partridges, the ruffed grouse, the 
blackbirds, the reed-birds, the woodcock, the 
snipe. Mingled with them are the homelier 
but no less toothsome squabs and pigeons, 
some still brave in their tarnished plumage, 
others plucked and ready for the cook’s of- 
tices. And look,there hangs an antlered deer, 
and near him saddles and haunches of veni- 
son with their rich dark red meat. 

But we cannot linger here all day, and we 
pass on toward the fish-market, between the 
stalls heaped high with vegetables of all sea 
sons. Who was it who said that you can 
buy in the New York market anything you 
can find anywhere else in the world? This 
looks as if it were true. See the artichokes, 
the mushrooms, the Brussels sprouts, the 
green pease, the string beans, the lettuce, the 
celery, the big purple, white, and green cab- 
bages, the pumpkins (large enough to have 
accommodated Cinderella with all ease), the 
turnips, carrots, sweet and white potatoes, 
Southern yams, egg-plant, oyster-plant, chic- 
cory, endive, cress, and what not besides! 
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Close by are the fruit stands with the heaps 
of golden oranges and lemons, the apples 
(each polished till it shines like glass), the 
tiny, Geticlows mandarines and tangerines, 
the bananas, the mangoes, the cactus-apples, 
the persimmons, the pomegranates, the pears, 
and grapes—grapes galore! There are all 
kinds here—the Tokay’s translucent, rose- 
flushed spheres, the Malagas’ beryl grecn, 
the paler shade of the Niagaras, the black of 
the Concords, the deep red of the Catawbas 
and the Delawares. And as if the fruit were 
not beautiful enough in itself, in among it, 
here, there, and everywhere, as with the 

vegetables, the game, and the meats, are the 
inevitable ‘‘ bits of Christmas ”’—the branches 
and wreaths of evergreen and holly. 

It is quicter here in the fish-market , but the 
display is no less imposing in its way. Here 
are barrels of oysters from the Chesapeake, 
and everywhere else oysters come from. 
Clams, too (in the shell and out), scallops, 
shrimps, lobsters—black and red—crabs, and 
actually terrapin by the barrelful. One ought 
never to look at the creatures if he expects to 
relish turtle-soup afterward. And the fish! 
But here the pen fails. Unless one were like 
St. Anthony—who, since he preached to the 
fishes in the sea, may be presumed to have 
known the names of his congregation—one 
could not attempt to chronicle all of the tribe 
assembled here. Christmas greens are here | 
also, though the fish do not lend themselves | 
readily to individual decoration. 

And now for home! We have seen every 
thing, even to the gay booths of cheap toys | 
on the outside of the market. We have lin- 
gered here, too, noting the same admiration 
and delight in the children of this quarter 
over these wares from Santa Claus’s pack 
that we have observed in richer children at 
the windows of the great toyshops uptown. 
The Christmas spirit, the Christmas cheer, 
are everywhere. We have ‘‘Christmas in 
our bones” truly; and perhaps not the least 
evidence of it is that as we turn our faces 
homeward we are murmuring some words 
from a quaint old poet: 
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“Every man....revel at his door, 
Not in his parlor, banqueting the poor, | 
And among those his soul.” 


Mrs. Parkins’ Christmas Eve, 


By SARAH ORNE JEWETT. as 
AA Christmas Sermon, By Rosert J. Burperte. S 
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Pleasant, Reliable, 
Effectual. 
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A SELECTED List OF BOOKS 


SUITABLE FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 





Wordsworth’s Sonnets. 


A Selection from the Sonnets of WiLL1amM WorpswortH. With Numerous 


Illustrations by ALFRED Parsons. 4to, Full Leather, Gilt Edges, $5 00. 
(dn a Box.) 


Strolls by Starlight and Sunshine. 


Written and Illustrated by WitL1aM HamiLTon Gipson, Royal 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $3 50. 


Other Works by W. Hamilton Gibson. 

Happy Huntinc-Grounps. A Tribute to the Woods and Fields. Illus- 
trated by the Author. 4to, Cloth, Illuminated, Gilt Edges, $7 50. (Jn 
a Box.) 

HIGHWays AND Byways; or, Saunterings in New England. Illustrated by 
the Author. 4to, Cloth, Illuminated, Gilt Edges, $7 50. (/n a Box.) 

PastoraL Days; or, Memories of a New England Year. Illustrated by 
the Author. 4to, Cloth, Illuminated, Gilt Edges, $7 50. (Jn a Box.) 


Christmas in Song, Sketch, and Story. 


Nearly Three Hundred Christmas Songs, Hymns, and Carols. With Selec- 
tions from BEECHER, WALLACE, DICKENS, and others. Illustrations from 
RAPHAEL, MurRILLo, BouGUEREAU, HOFMANN, DEFREGGER, STORY, SHEP- 
HERD, DaRLEY, MEADE, Nast, and others. Selected by J. P. McCaskey. 
Royal 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 50. 


The Tsar and His People; 


or, Social Life in Russia. Profusely Illustrated. pp. 435. Square 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $3 00. 


Daudet’s Port Tarascon. 


Port Tarascon: The Last Adventures of the Illustrious Tartarin. By AL- 
PHONSE Daupet. Translated by Henry James. Richly Illustrated. pp. 
359. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Gilt Top and Uncut Edges, $2 50. 


‘Harper's Young People” for 1890. Vol. XI. 


With about goo Illustrations and 892 Pages. 4to, Cloth, Ornamental, $3 50. 
Vols. VIII. and X., $3 50 each. Vols. I. to VII. and Vol. IX. out of print. 


Boswell’s Johnson. 


Boswell’s Life of Johnson, including Boswell’s Journal of a Tour to the 
Hebrides, and Johnson’s Diary of a Journey into North Wales. Edited by 
GEORGE BirksBeck HILt, D.C.L., Pembroke College, Oxford. dition de 
Luxe. In Six Volumes. Large 8vo, Bound in Fine Leather with Cloth 
Sides, Gilt Tops and Uncut Edges, with many Portraits, Views, Fac-similes, 
&c., $30 00. Edition limited to 300 numbered copies. 

Popular Edition, 6 volumes, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $10 oo. 
(1n a Box.) 


The Boyhood of Christ. By Lew. Wallace. 


The Boyhood of Christ. By Lew. WatLace. 14 Full-page Engravings 
on Plate Paper. 4to, Ornamental Leather Cover, $3 50. (/n a Box.) 


Ben-Hur. By Lew. Wallace. 


Ben-Hur: A Tale of the Christ. By Lew. WALLACE pp. 552. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1 50; Half Leather, $2 00; Three-quarter Leather, $2 50; Half 
Calf, $3 00; Full Leather, $3 50; Three-quarter Crushed Levant, $4 00. 


Thomas W. Knox's Books for Boys. 


Fourteen Volumes. Richly Illustrated. Square 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. 


THE Boy TRAVELLERS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND (Vew Volume), $3 00. 
—Tue Boy TRAVELLERS IN MExIco, $3 00.—THE Boy TRAVELLERS IN 
AUSTRALASIA, $3 00.—THE Boy TRAVELLERS IN THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE, 
$3 00.— THe Boy TRAVELLERS ON THE CONGO, $3° 00.— THE: Boy 
TRAVELLERS IN SOUTH AMERICA, $3 00.— THE Boy TRAVELLERS IN 
THE Far East. In Five Volumes. $3.00 a volume.— THE VOYAGE 
OF THE “ VIVIAN,” $2 50.—HUNTING ADVENTURES ON LAND AND SEA. 
In Two Volumes. $2 50 a volume. 


Charles Carleton Coffin’s Books. 


Eight Volumes. Profusely Illustrated. Square 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$3 00 each. 

FREEDOM TRIUMPHANT (Vew Volume).— REDEEMING THE REPUBLIC. — 
MARCHING TO VICTORY.—DRUM-BEAT OF THE NATION.—BUILDING THE 
Nation. — THE Boys or ’76.— OLD Times IN THE COLONIES, — THE 
STrory OF LIBERTY. 





“The Quiet Life.” Ill’d by Abbeyand Parsons. 


“The Quiet Life.” Certain Verses by Various Hands: the Motive set 
forth in a Prologue and Epilogue by Austin Dosson ; the whole Adorned 
with Numerous Drawings by Epwin A. Appey and ALFRED PARSONS. pp. 
106. 4to, Ornamental Leather, Gilt Edges, $7 50. (/n a Sox.) 


Old Songs. III’d by Abbey and Parsons. 


Old Songs. With Drawings by Epwin A. Appey and ALFRED PARSONS. 
4to, Ornamental Leather, Gilt Edges, $7 50. (/n a Box.) 


She Stoops to Conquer. Ill’d by Abbey. 


She Stoops to Conquer; or, The Mistakes of a Night. A Comedy. By 
Dr. GoLpsmitH. With Photogravure and Process Reproductions from 
Drawings by Epwin A. Appey. Decorations by ALFRED Parsons. Intro- 
duction by Austin Dosson. Folio, Leather, Illuminated, Gilt Edges, 
$20 00. (dn a Box.) 


Herrick’s Poems. Illustrated by Abbey. 


Selections from the Poems of Robert Herrick. With Drawings by Epwin 
A. ApBEy, 4to, Cloth, Illuminated, Gilt Edges, $7 50. (dm @ Box.) 


Boughton and Abbey’s Holland. 


Sketching Rambles in Holland. By Georcre H. BoucuTon, A.R.A. Beau- 
tifully and Profusely Illustrated with Drawings by the Author and Epwin 
A. ABBEY. pp. xvi., 342. 8vo, Cloth, Illuminated, $5 00; Gilt Edges, $5 25. 


Hutton’s American Stage. 


Curiosities of the American Stage. By Laurence Hutton. With Copious 
and Characteristic Illustrations. pp. xi., 347. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Uncut 
Edges and Gilt Top, $2 50. 


Engravings on Wood. 


Twenty-five Engravings on Wood by MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY OF AMER- 
IcCAN Woop-ENGRAVERS. With Descriptive Letter-press by W. M. LAFFan. 
Popular Edition. Large Folio, Ornamental Covers, $12 00. (/n a Box). 


-?) 
Doré’s London. 
London: A Pilgrimage. Illustrations by Gustave Dorf. Letter-press by 
BLANCHARD JERROLD. pp. xxx., 294. Folio, Cloth, $5 90. 


The Raven. Illustrated by Doré. 


The Raven. By Epcar ALLAN Poe. [Illustrated by Gustave Dorf. With 
Comment by EpMuND CLARENCE STEDMAN. Folio, Cloth, Illuminated, Gilt 
Edges, $10 00. (/n a Box.) 


The Ancient Mariner. Illustrated by Doré. 


The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. By SamureL TayLor CoLeripce. Illus- 
trated by Gustave Dor&. Folio, Cloth, Illuminated, Gilt Edges, $10 oo. 
(Jn a Box.) 


Nast’s Christmas Drawings. 


Christmas Drawings for the Human Race. By THomas Nast. pp. 130. 
4to, Illuminated Cover, $2 oo. 


Will Carleton’s Poems. 


City Lecenps.—City BALLADS. — FARM FEstivALs.—FarM LEGENDS.— 
Farm Batiaps. One volume each. Illustrated. Square 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $2 oo a volume; Gilt Edges, $2 50; Full Seal, $4 00, 


The Land and the Book. 


The Land and the Book; or, Biblical Illustrations Drawn from the Man- 
ners and Customs, the Scenes and Scenery, of the Holy Land. By WILL- 
1AM M. Tuomson, D.D., Forty-five Years a Missionary in Syria and Pales- 
tine. In Three Volumes. Vol. I. Southern Palestine and Jerusalem. Vol. 
II. Central Palestine and Pheenicia. Vol. III. Lebanon, Damascus, and Be- 
yond Jordan. Square 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $6 oo per Volume. Sheep, 
$7 oo per Volume. Half Morocco, $8 50 per Volume. Full Morocco, 
Gilt Edges, $10 00 per Volume. 

Popular Edition, Three Volumes, Square 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $9 oo 
per set. (So/d in Sets Only.) 


Cathedrals and Abbeys. 


Cathedrals and Abbeys in Great Britain and Ireland. With Descriptive 
Letter-press by the Rev. RicHarp WueaTLEy, D.D. Profusely Illustrated. 
pp. xx., 272. Folio, Illuminated Cloth, $10 00. (/n a Box.) 


Home Fairies and Heart Flowers. 
Engravings of Typical Heads of Beautiful Children. By FRANK FRENCH. 
With Poems by Marcaret E. SaNcsTeR. Illustrated with numerous Head- 
pieces and other Decorations, 4to, Cloth, Illuminated, $6 00, (/n a Box.) 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by HARPER & BROTHERS, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of the price. Harper’s New CATALocuE, a descriptive list of over 3000 volumes, sent, 
post-pard, on receipt of Ten Cents. 
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SAINT NICHOLAS. 


AINT NICHOLAS is the patron saint of 

Russia, and is also regarded as the pro- 
tector of children, Sailors, scholars, young 
girls, and even robbers are supposed also to 
be under his guardianship; but according to 
the legend it is difficult to perceive how he 
can be regarded as the protector of thieves, 
when on a certain occasion he had an adven- 
ture with that class of persons, and compelled 
them to return stolen property to the owners. 
Owing to his guardianship of children, the 
names of Santa Claus and St. Nicholas have 
come to be household words, and the two are 
connected as one. In olden times on the eve 
of the day of St. Nicholas, which occurs on 
the 6th of December, the shoes and hose of 
the children would be left outside their rooms, 
which would be filled with candies and pre- 
sents by their relatives and friends, and the 
credit of the gifts given to St. Nicholas. 
The school-girls of the convents would also 
hang their stockings ou‘si le the door of the 
abbess, with a prayer to St. Nicholas, who 
was popularly supposed to fill them. The 
sign of St. Nicholas is represented by three 
golden balls or purses, and the pawnbrokers 
sign was originally the emblem of the saint 
and his charity. St. Nicholas is popular all 
over the Christian world; nearly four hun- 
dred churches in England bearing his name, 
and in Bari, Italy, one of the great festivals 
of the year is the Feast of St. Nicholas. 
Many curious customs, which were finally 
given up, were celebrated on this day. Some 
of them were decidedly irreverent, such as 
the election of a boy bishop, who possessed 
farcical episcopal rights from that day until 
Childermas. The mummers were also ori- 
ginated at that time, but one by one the ob- 
servances passed away, until we alone keep 
the memory of the saint at Christmas-time, 
and make the little ones happy with’ his 
gifts. 


THE IMMORTAL AMARANTH. 


8 we with holly and ivy adorn our church- 

es at happy Christmas-tide, many of the 

southern countries of Europe make beauti- 

ful their sacred edifices with the purple tints 

of the globe amaranth—a flower that for years 
retains its royal hue. 

The term amaranth, or more properly ama- 
rant, in this connection typifies immortality. 
Love-lies-bleeding, cock’s-comb, and prince’s- 
feather are of this class of flowers. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


UNRIVALLED 
Sweet Perfumes 


for all who 
like delicate and 
concentrated 


Scents 


SOLD BY ALL 


Druggists, 
Perfumers 
















917/919, Broadway 
NEW-YORK 





MADE WITH BOILING WATER,: 


Errs'’s 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK, 





UTICA (N. Y.) 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
A SEMINARY FOR MUSIC TEACHERS. 
Thorough instruction in Musto, Lanevaers, Exoou- 
TION, etc., under eminent masters, at a moderate cost, 





Free training in Sight-reading, Harmony, Theory, | 


Ensemble, History, Chorus, and Orchestra. 
with class lessons combined. Special inducements to 
beginners and to all worthy pupils. Graduates aided 
to secure positions, Pupils received at any time. 
Fifteen professors and nearly four hundred stn- 
dents. Prospectus mailed upon application. LOUIS 
LOMBARD, Director. 


THE FAMOUS RELIANCE 
: CORSET WAIST. 
iy 6s The demand is great. Large aales 
made by agents. Four distinct lines 
of Ladies Corset Waists to work with. 
Made in Satteen, Jean, Flannel, and 
Lace. Button and Steel Front. Send 
$1.25 for a sample and price-lists. 
Canvassers wanted in every town 


angl city. 
RELIANCE CORSET CO., 
Jackson, Mich. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 
THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LEDGER 


will have a cover beautifully printed in colors containing on its front title-page the original of 
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the engraving here illustrated. It will also contain twenty pages of illustrations and reading 


matter contributed by the great writers of the day, and unexcelled in quality by that 


“VD lwee Weeks 
Kr \Qeen's 


These three numbers will contain a larger number of illustrations and 50 


of any publication in the United States. This number will 


be one of the three numbers sent in response to our offer of 


per cent. more reading matter than that contained in any of the magazines, 

therefore our offer embraces both quantity and quality. The 3 numbers for 

10 cents contain: 

(1) Mrs. Amelia E. Barr’s new serial, “The Beads of Tasmer.” Mrs. 
Barr is the author of that most successful serial, ‘“ Friend Olivia,” just 
completed in The Century ; but hereafter Mrs. Barr will write exclusively 
for The New York Ledger. 

(2) Hen. George Bancroft’s description of “The Battle of Lake 
Erie,” beautifully illustrated. 

(3) 

(4) James Russell Lowell’s poems, “ My Brook,” written expressly 
for The Ledger, beautifully illustrated by Wilson de Meza, and issued as a 
FOUR-PAGE SOUVENIR SUPPLEMENT. 

(5) Mrs. Dr. Julia Holmes Smith starts a series of articles giving 
very valuable information to young mothers. 

(6) Robert Grant's brilliant society novel, “ Mrs. Harold Stagg.” 

(7) Harriet Prescott Spofford, Marion Harland, Marquise 
Lanza, Maurice Thompson, and George Frederic Par- 
sons contribute short stories. 

(8) James Parton, M. W. Hazeltine, and Oliver Dyer (author 
of “Great Senators”) contribute articles of interest. 

In addition to the above, SPARKLING EDITORIALS, 

Heren Marsuart Nortn’s chatty column, and a variety of delightful reading 


Margaret Delund’s latest story, “To What End?” 


AIT WN 


llustrated Poems, 


of interest to all members of the household. 


The foregoing is a sample of the matter which goes to make up the most 
perfect National Family Journal ever offered to the American people. 


= Send 10 cents for these three numbers and judge for yourself, or 
$——— send only $2 for a year’s subscription to 


WORF LEDGER, 


New York City. 


— 


THE NEW 


Robert Bonner’s Sons, Publishers, 17 William Street, 








| Absolutely Pure, and for Sale by the lead- 
The | ing grocers in the United States. 


“Deagow” 


Have you a Pittsburgh, Roch- 
/ > 


ester, Duplex, or a Student 


Lamp? 
Teave MARK Do they work satisfactorily ? 
Do your Lamp Chimneys 


Fast Blacks 


FOR WOMEN’S WEAR 


In Sheer India Linons, 


break? You get the wrong sort! 

The 
| “Peart Grass,” made by Geo. 
| A. Macbeth & Co., Pittsburgh, 
Use the same care and judgment in selecting | makers of the celebrated “ Pearl- 


your Spices as you do your Butter. Your food top ” lamp chimneys, which have 
will be more palatable and wholesome. » 


J. E. BURNS CoO., 


Philadelphia. 





RIGHT ones are the 








Fancy Satin Stripes and Plaids, 
Lace Effects in great variety, 





WILL NOT CROCK, WILL NOT FADE, 
IMPROVE BY WASHING. 





| given universal satisfaction. 





Sold only under above Brade-March 


EOL A IMPROVED CONSTRUCTION, “ ARPS 
Ee TL OES a 


Exquisite Music. Catalogue free. 
G. 31 
~——=—) DRI 
LO THE 
is 











Corsets 


LEOTY 


| World wide Reputation 
| 8, Place de la Madeleine, PARIS 


‘rieks. Conandrama. Auto. Selections, Lover’ s' 
500 ees Designs Basket Frings, Envelope, Silk or Plush Bow, 6 
Floral Motto Cards. Serap Picturestlll. Catalogue 2c. Franklin P” tg. Co, Newliaven, 


DE of the WES 


BLEACHED MUSLIN. 
a 


'é Unequalled in quality, and free from all chemicals in- 


er’ s Tol, Drone 
ow, Golden Cla 


9p. 
ce 








Toteroox, 88 5th Ave., N.Y, ——_ 
= Pag 

















J jurious to the fabric. Manufactured with great care for 
x Ladies’ Underwear. In purchasing garments, ask for this By sending per parcel post a body as 
gio brand, and take no substitute. model, the corset will fit as cyemmcen as 
This muslin is for sale by all leading wholesale and re- | if it had been tried on the lady herself. 
tail dry-goods dealers in the United States in 36 inch, also | 
ria sfor pillow cases in 41 and 45 inch widths. 







Guaranteed to cure any kind Sd 


OALINE 


Price, 25 cents per box, each containing siz 
powders. Sold by ali druggists, or 
mailed on receipt of price 


a thi 
Coaline Company, Buffalo, N.¥ 








RELIEVES INSTANTLY. 


ELY BROTHERS, 66 Warren 8t., New York. Price 50 ct 
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SCOTT'S EMULSION 


Of pure COD-LIVER OIL, with HYPOPHOSPHITES of LIME SODA. 








THE TWiINs. 


Can't you see! Happy little maids 
are we, 

Just as sweet as sweet can be; 
Fresh and rosy, strong of health, 
Mama says her dearest wealth 
in our bright, clear faces shines. 4 
In us you may see combined 
human nature’s kindest friend; 
And this friend who has us blest 
In salmon-colored wrappers drest. 
Tucked away so snug and neat ) Hi} 
In the boxes at our feet, | 
This our friend has World-Wide 


Fame, 


SCOTT’S 


EMULSION 


IS THE NAME! 
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: Will fortify the system agains 
SCOTT S EMULSION COUGHS, couns, CORSUMITION. SCROFULA 


GENERAL DEBILITY, and all ANCEMIC and WASTING DISEASES (especiaiy in chiidren). Palatable as Milk. 
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